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Your (oath Micon, Holiday 


will cost you far less. . 


you travel in the ‘ Quiet Season’ when First Class 
single fares by the West Coast route are reduced by 
25% for outward sailings in April, May; for homeward 
sailings in August, September, October. 


* Quiet Season’ Return Fares from £194. 


you take a ‘Quick Trip’ by Mailships sailing from 
Southampton June 12th or November 13th, 1958, 
allowing up to 15 days’ stay in South Africa. 

First Class return to Cape Town from £220. 


if: _ make the Round Africa voyage by sailings from 
ndon in May, June or July, when First and Cabin 
Class fares are reduced by 20%. 


(Round Voyage fares from £210.8.0.) 


Full detalis from your Travel Agent or 


OUNION-CASTLE 


Chief Passenger Office: 
Rotherwick House, 
19-21 Old Bond 8t., London, W.1 Hyde Park 8400 


South Africa—every Thursday afternoon at 4.8 from Southamptea 
Round Africa—twice monthly from London 
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Critical Standards 


Book-reviewing demands a sensitive judgment 
in the use of words. The critic cannot afford to 
be less exact in his terms than the creative or 
didactic writer. 


Read the reviews in THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. The rules of good writing are 
there observed as steadily as careless writing is 
attacked in the books reviewed. The anonymous 
reviewers must appeal directly to the reader’s 
powers of judgment. They cannot strive to 
impress with their personality. 


Test the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT by your own 
standards ; engage this weekly guide to your 
reading. 


THE aa@eay. TIMES 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 


Annual Subscription rate: Inland and Abroad £1 16s. 10d. 
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We’re fine! 


Children in need respond quickly, eagerly to 

the care and affection they receive at 

Dr. Barnardo’s, where they find a new security and 
happiness in the family life of the Homes. 

But Barnardo’s still depend—for food, clothing, 
housing, etc.—on voluntary gifts. We hope you 
will support this rewarding work by sending your 


own personal contribution to our funds. 


DR. BARNARDO'S 


Cheques and postal orders (crossed, please) should be made 
H 0 M E S payable to “‘Dr Barnardo’s Homes” and sent to 393 
Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 














THERE IS 
SORROW 
ON THE 
SEA 






But the object of the 
SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


is to give timely and sufficient 
relief to seafarers and their — rm : 
families in distress. Last year pe ath 


over £40,000 was spent on ~ satisfying whisky, the 
discriminating man always asks for 


work. Mackinlay’s. He knows it is certainly the 
: : finest—and one of _——— oldest 
Please help with a legacy or donation to: proprietary brands 
(M.2) 16 WILFRED STREET 
Westminster, London, S.W.1 Esto; 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN SCOTCH WHiSKy 1820 
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GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 


Her Majesty the Queen 


AND RELATIONS “Gat ee 


A fine selection can 


always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 





‘ “ te ‘Yo V4 ‘ “ ; 

2 Psi be ey cee Quaich, 33” £6.17.6. 
sis m: («© «@ \@ 4% a i Other si ouatietiie 

Gentleman’s 18ct. Gold wristlet Watch £188.0.0 












Amethyst and Cairngorm 


Thistle Bar Brooch £36.10.0 
Brilliant cut three-stone 


Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting Gold Cairngorm and 
and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 



















A Plea for Easter giving 


800 boys and girls in our homes will 
be grateful for every gift that will help 
to see them through their training. 
Not subsidised, not nationalised ; 
our need is greater than 
ever. Make this Easter 
memorable by a specially 
generous donation to the 


sienna SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
to Mr F. A. Thorpe ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


the General Secretary PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 





Photo by courtesy Sunday Times : 
most generous response.’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 








The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C. 


Lord Hailsham writes: ‘The Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, which is under the 
highest medical and scientific direction, is 
continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. 
The work is now to be still further increased 
in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Very heavy expenditure is involved, and 
help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, 
therefore, that the appeal may evoke a 


Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.CS., at Royal 


College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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a holiday 
as you tke tt! 


Individual holidays need individual planning. 
That’s where Cooks come in, or rather why you 
will do well to come in to Cooks, for they are 
past masters in perfecting individual 
holiday and travel arrangements right down 
to the last detail. It’s just a question of naming your requirements 


and letting Cooks fulfil them in one go—to your great satisfaction. 
go.as you please through 
kK BERKELEY STREET, W.1 
AND BRANCHES 
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CANASTA 
« CREAM 


Sr: ay SHERRY 


& Baxter Ltd. 106 West Nile St-61253°" 






At 19/6. CANASTA is the out- 
standing Cream Sherry in its 
class. Try a bottle TODAY. 
Available also in half flasks 
and miniatures. 


Produced by the famous 
‘WALNUT BROWN and 
‘DRY SACK’ People 



























Who was to blame Conwain 
for 


JUTLAND ? 


How was it that the 
German High Seas Fleet 


ON THE 


escaped annihilation on When a ship goes on the rocks the life- 


- boats start out on their errand of mercy. 
Ist June 1916? Captain But without your support the Life-boat 


Macintyre DSO. DSC Service itself would be on the rocks. Send 
: ‘ : a donation, no matter how small, to:— 
RN(Retd.), tells the full 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


story in JUTLAND. LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


price 18s. 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C,, T.D., M.A. 
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NORTHERN CAPITALS 
by ‘ANDES’ (26,000 tons) 


May 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona... 
June 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) and Lisbon... 
June 30 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals ... 


July 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche (for Nice and Monte Carlo), Messina 
(for Taormina) & Palma : 


Aug. 2 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome) and Barcelona : nm 

Aug. 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) & Lisbon.. 
Christmas and New Year Cruise 

Dec. 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons 
accommodate all passengers at one time. 

‘Andes’ is equipped with anti-roll stabilisers for greater 
comfort at sea. 


Details from your local Travel Agent or 
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In the days of Tamerlane, Kara- 


| Arslan may have been a desirable 


spot in which to sell slaves or 
construct pyramids of skulls, but 
when I visited it last year it presented 
few amenities. Hot and dusty, its 
Lenin Boulevard resounded to the 
clang of pre-revolutionary trams and 
post - revolutionary loud - speakers ; 
Frunze Square was dominated by 
the six-storey Party Headquarters; in 
the native quarter trousered women 
were drawing water from shaded 
wells, Far to the southward the 
hazy outline of the Ala- Tau 
mountains marked the bounds of 
Chinese Turkestan. 

I had taken the precaution of 
K 
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UNWANTED HOSPITALITY 


BY BRIGADIER J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON 


booking a room at the Hotel Kizil, 
which entitled me to push through 
and over the crowd of Russians, 
Tartars and black-haired Kazakhs 
pressing about the desk, and to 
signify that I was a foreigner in 
search of shelter. In the Soviet 
Union the foreign traveller, although 
he may be restricted in his move- 
ments by the authorities, is usually 
treated with respect and considera- 
tion by the ordinary citizen, and 
in this case the concourse made 
way and gaped at my odd appearance 
and dress with interest. The robust 
girl behind the desk scanned my 
passport with anxiety, as though I 
might be confronting her with some 
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cunning forgery; then at last she 
smiled and handed my room-key 
to a maid. 

The room was small and clean, 
with blue plush curtains, a Bokhara 
rug nailed to the wall, and a picture 
of four bears romping about on a 
fallen tree. The window looked 
down on to the noisy Lenin Boule- 
vard, and the atmosphere was stale 
and stuffy, so I decided to make 
use of the daylight that remained 
and went out into the street. 

The two or three suspicious- 
looking gentlemen, all dressed in 
dark-blue cloth caps and overcoats, 
who stand at the entrance to Russian 
hotels winter and summer, gazed 
intently at me as I emerged, but 
made no further move. I walked 
down the sunny street, which was 
embellished by a central strip of 
grass planted with oleanders, and 
made for the southern outskirts of 
the town where, across the Yartash 
River, I promised myself an un- 
interrupted view of the mountains. 
After turning off the boulevard I 
found myself following streets of 
a descending order of amenity, with 
dusty unpaved surfaces along which 
the occasional lorry rocked and 
hooted among indifferent pedestrians. 
On my right there was a high brick 
wall, dwarfing the row of small 
wooden houses opposite ; in a gate- 
way stood a dark-complexioned sentry 
armed with a carbine, who stared at 
me—all foreigners are stared at in 
the Soviet Union—but made no 
other sign. I walked past, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left ; 
for in Russia one never knows but 
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that some policeman or other official 
will appear with the request, usually 
polite, to show one’s ‘ documents,’ 

It was about the hour of the 
midday meal, and the road was | 
deserted. Ahead of me, beyond 
the minaret of a decrepit mosque, 
rose the peaks of the Ala-Tau, now 
sharp against the noonday sky. At 
the end of the walled compound 
my road met a similar dusty track 
running from left to right. As the 
left-hand branch led into a small 
market-place full of vegetable stalls, 
donkeys and chaffering natives, I 
turned the corner of the high wall 
and continued my course. 

A small fair-haired boy, standing 
by a cottage wicket on the left, 
regarded me with great interest 
and began to follow me, munching 
melon-seeds as he went. Eventually, 
overcome by curiosity, he ran up 
and asked me the time; when | 
told him he said, “ Thank you, 
Uncle,” and continued to trot along | 
with me. 

** From which republic ? ” he ven 
tured after a short pause. 

“From no republic,” I replied, 
with some hauteur. “I am from 
the British Kingdom.” 

This somewhat mystified and 
alarmed him, and after regarding 
me earnestly for a few moment 
he withdrew. 

I had reached the end of pe 


es 





wall and was about to resume my 
southward direction when I heard 
a shout behind me, followed by} 
the padding of feet. Suddenly | 


felt my right arm seized from 
behind and turned to behold |! 
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| black 
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stocky blue-chinned individual clad 


- | in a high-necked Russian shirt and 
an black soft-leather kneeboots. He 
wen had evidently worked himself up 
on into a state of excitement before 
be venturing to accost me, and was 
que, | biting hard on the cardboard end 
Mi i | of a native papiros. As I halted he 
A let go my arm, and I asked him 
ill what he wanted. 
wail “You have been making notes 
oe of military objects,” he asserted 
well truculently, continuing to chew his 
tals, cigarette. “‘ Show me your docu- 
=, , ments.” 
will “ What right have you to interfere 
with me?” I retorted. “ Show me 
, yours.” 
a The stranger grew yet angrier 
neuil and chewed his papiros with energy. 
ching “T am a Soviet citizen,” he an- 
ually, nounced excitedly but rather super- 
n wp fluously, “‘ and I have the right to 
ae question anyone who is making 
you, § notes of military objects.” 
along * “Tam nota Russian,” I answered. 
| “IT am doing no wrong and I deny 
; ") your right to question me.” 

By this time two or three in- 
plied, terested bystanders had appeared, 
from apparently torn between curiosity 

and anxiety not to become involved. 
il My assailant, however, seemed bent 
ardin} "POD making a scene, and called 
wnat out: “Here is someone who has 


been making notes of military 


of the objects.” 


fron 
10ld | 





At this a woman, who appeared 
to be his wife, came up and gently 
| remonstrated with him. 

“ Quietly, quietly; there is no 
need to make a scandal in the 
street.” 
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A second bystander, encouraged 
to take part, came slowly up and 
looked at me diffidently. I appealed 
to him, pointing out that this man 
had unjustifiably interfered with my 
walk, and that I refused to admit 
that he had any authority until he 
produced some evidence of it. 

“ All right, all right,” said the 
newcomer in a soothing tone. “ This 
can easily be arranged. If you will 
let me see your document and this 
citizen also shows me his document, 
then, if you please, both will be 
satisfied.” 

This seemed to be what the 
diplomatists call a face - saving 
formula, so I handed over my 
proof of identity while my adversary 
produced a grubby card from his 
shirt. The peacemaker inspected 
both with grave concentration and 
handed them back with a slight 
bow. 

“ Thank you, gospodin ; now both 
your identities have been estab- 
lished.” 

Telling him that I was obliged 
to him for his trouble, I made to 
continue my walk, but I had not 
counted on the persistence of the 
swarthy vigilante. As soon as I 
turned away he again took hold 
of my arm, and I rounded on him 
angrily. 

“Don’t touch me,” I cautioned 
him, “or there will be serious 
consequences.” 

At this the man began to call 
out for help and, as if by magic, — 
two officers and four soldiers came 
round the corner and approached 
us. The party was led by a captain 
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wearing a red armlet with the word 
for ‘ Patrol’ in white letters on it, 
and all were armed. 

In Russia, officers of the Services 
can exercise authority over civilians 
without benefit of police, so I 
turned to the patrol leader in 
protest, declaring that I was a 
British subject and was being illegally 
interfered with. The officer seemed 
nonplussed for a moment—indeed I 
was possibly the first foreigner he 
had met—and then made a gesture 
in the direction of the barrack-gate. 

* All come with me, please.” 

The five of us—myself, my assail- 
ant, his wife, the would-be peace- 
maker and a shaven-headed youth 
with an expression of almost un- 
believable hebetude—were all ushered 
round the corner and through the 
archway. This was the first occasion 
on which I was privileged to enter 
a Soviet Army barracks, and I 
looked about me with interest. 
There was a sort of guard-house 
on the right, just inside the gate, 
and into this we trooped. The 
captain motioned me to a bench 
against the wall, and himself sat 
down at a writing-table, leaving 
the other civilians standing along 
the wall opposite. Having settled 
himself into a judicial position the 
captain held out a hand towards me. 

“Your documents, please.” 

I went through the motions, 
grown familiar by frequent usage, 
of extracting my Kartochka from an 
inside pocket and displaying it. 
The officer examined it minutely, 
glanced from the wunrecognisable 
photograph to me and back again, 


and finally said, with great delibera- | the ' 
tion— | and t 

“* Gospodin Dyevidson-Khauston, \ had t 
I am satisfied that your status as a | said « 
British subject has been established. | none 
Well, then. You have at the same | scene 
time become involved in some | the v 





dispute with these citizens of the | quent 
Soviet Union; I must therefore | was | 
make an Akt.” | dludis 

Akt-making was a process at in on 


which I had not hitherto assisted, chanc 
so I nodded and awaited the next Wh 
stage with interest. The captain | captai 
turned to my black-avised assailant | dozen 
and examined his papers, copying | to me 
down the details on a second sheet. “ Y 
“Name: Bogdan Sergeyevitch, So 
Izmailov. Occupation: electrician.” my | 
“Veteran of the Patriotic War,” | preve: 
put in the other, and this was noted } ing th 
also. He was then asked to give his} judici 
testimony, without taking any form} evider 
of oath, which left him at liberty to} accus 
make the following remarkable con-| but I 
tribution to the proceedings— a ver 
“I was walking along Kirov Street Bailey 
at about two o’clock when I saw this) seeme 
foreigner moving suspiciously along} conce: 
the barrack wall and making notes.) been 
I approached him and requested) realise 
him to explain his business there,) of litt 
whereupon he turned on me in a) of the 
threatening manner and said in aj said v 
foreign language, ‘Me Angrish’;/in ev 
he then struck me with his hand, condu 
and when I tried to hold him off accusa 
he put his right hand in his pocket; threat 
—so—to draw out a pistol. Hej tremb! 
behaved to me in an arrogantiof an 
manner.” I ther 
The Duty Officer scribbled away) teplyi: 
until he had it all down, after which} “G 














yera- | the witness signed it. His wife 

| and both the other bystanders then 
ston, | had their turns, and to my surprise 
as a | said exactly the same thing, though 
shed. | none of them had been on the 





same | scene when the trouble began, and 
some the vacuous youth had to be fre- 
F the quently prompted. While all this 
efore | was going on, several officers, in- 
cluding a lieutenant-colonel, looked 
S$ at in on some pretext, probably for a 
isted, chance to see a foreigner. 

next When all had signed, and the 
aptain | captain had assembled his half- 
ailant | dozen sheets of writing, he turned 
pying | to me with an inquiring look. 


sheet. “ You will sign also?” 
evitch; So many apposite replies rose to 
cian.” my lips that I had difficulty in 


War,” | preventing at least one from burst- 
noted | ing through. References to English 
ive his} judicial procedure, to the rules of 
- form| evidence and the rights of the 
erty to} accused, seemed patently called for ; 
e con-| but I soon recollected that I was 
a very long way east of the Old 
‘Street Bailey, and that what had happened 
aw this) seemed right and proper to all 
r along} concerned except me. I had also 
= been long enough in Russia to 
juested} realise that indignant outbursts are 
there,) of little avail unless one is in control 
e in a) of the situation ; otherwise anything 
d in aj said would certainly be taken down 
grish’ in evidence against one. If my 
; hand, conduct hitherto had led to an 
him off accusation of assault, battery and 
pocket threatening to use fire-arms, I 
yl. Hejtrembled to think what the result 
wrrogant|of any further protest might be. 
I therefore contented myself with 

>d_ away) teplying— 
x which} “Gospodin Kapitan, you have 
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heard the evidence of everyone 
concerned in this incident except 
myself: I should like you now to 
hear what I have to say.” 

The other nodded his head with 
a “ Pojaluista,” signifying assent. 
Everyone listened in polite silence 
while I narrated my version of the 
story, pointing out that I had been 
the victim of an unprovoked attack. 
The blue-chinned member regarded 
me malevolently and muttered asides 
to his wife. I concluded with the 
words— 

“So you see that, not only am I 
unwilling to sign your Akt, but 
I shall be composing an Akt of my 
own when I return to Moscow.” 

The captain smiled urbanely. 

“ Of course, gospodin Dyevidson- 
Khauston. When you return to 
Moscow you will be free to make 
a complaint if you wish to. Please 
understand that I am a Soviet 
officer, and so I am obliged to 
record the statements of these 
citizens.” 

I was somewhat disturbed at the 
way things were going. Not a 
word of what I had said was taken 
down, so that the Akt was merely 
an all-Russian, all-collusive affair ; 
moreover, I had been detained for 
a considerable time and it was 
getting late. There was, of course, 
no British representative nearer than 
Moscow to whom I could ask to 
appeal; and I knew that the 
Russians, with their habit of patient 
deliberation, were never in a hurry | 
to conclude anything. I saw myself 
being held indefinitely in Kara- 
Arslan while the captain reported to 
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his commanding officer and the latter 
reported to some local authority ; 
the local authority would, of course, 
have to refer to Moscow, where 
probably only the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs could give a decision. 
I imagined my case lying at the 
bottom of his very full ‘In’ or 
even ‘Pending’ tray, and perhaps 
being held up while six-thousand- 
word letters were concocted for 
Bulganin. And the depressing feature 
of it all was that everyone else con- 
cerned thought that all the pro- 
prieties were being observed. I 
put myself (mentally) into the Lotus 
Attitude of Contemplation and tried 
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to assume an air of Oriental im- 
passivity. 
I have since learned never to be 
surprised at anything which may 
happen in Russia—ex Scythia semper 
aliquid novi. The Duty Officer rose | 

to his feet and held out his hand. 

** So, gospodin Dyevidson-Khaus- | 
ton: I am sorry you have had 50 | 
much trouble.” | 

He accompanied me to the barrack- 
gate and saluted. 

“I wish you a pleasant journey. | 
I also have travelled much, but I | 
regret I have not yet been to} 
England. I am very interested in 
learning English. Auf wiedersehen.” 


| 
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‘... MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD’ 


BY C. B. 


LorD WAVELL’S anthology, ‘ Other 
Men’s Flowers,’ contains the out- 
burst of an old commander who 
summed up his loathing of paper in 
the simple couplet : 


* Damn your writing, 
Stick to fighting.’ 


Unfortunately, in this age of 
economics and logistics it is not 
possible to dispense with paper, and 
the officer of today spends much 
time in covering sheets of it with 
indents, returns and explanations. 
This state of affairs will continue 
until some far-sighted (I am sorry ; 
the word of the year is ‘ forward- 
looking’) person removes all pay 
and offers instead an inducement of 
Id. per signature. On this, every- 
one in the Services will buy a dozen 
ball-pens and settle down to create 
correspondence, and simultaneously 
the Treasury will swing into action 
against bumph in every form. Know- 
ing the financiers, it is easy to put 
your money on the winner, and since 
pay-and-paper is preferable to an 
absence of both, it is to be hoped 
that present conditions continue. 
But one gets surfeited with too much 
quill-pushing. 

Human nature being what it is, 
there will always be those who rebel 
against the utter seriousness of it and 


who discharge short shafts of levity. 
Such are usually allowed, provided 
that the rules of the game are ob- 
served. For example, there must be 
no rudeness, no hitting below the 
belt and no sarcasm. Discipline 
(which is akin to good manners) 
must be observed, and the shaft 
must fly pertinently straight to the 
gold of the target. And facts must 
be correct. If they are not, the 
writer leaves himself wide-open for 
a counter-punch. 

There was once a young officer 
commanding a half-company of tat- 
terdemalion irregulars in a mapless 
area some six hundred miles from 
his battalion H.Q. and nearer a 
thousand from brigade H.Q. His 
mail used to reach him at most 
irregular intervals, and whenever it 
arrived he would read his personal 
letters and magazines for a couple of 
days before opening the official 
correspondence. On the occasion in 
question the sting was in the tail, 
and from the last envelope in the bag 
there lurched a letter informing him 
that it had been decided to introduce 
the use of toilet-paper for his scally- 
wags, and calling on him to indent 
at once for what his little command 
would need in accordance with a 
scale laid down in some official 
manual, 
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He commented on this incredible 
order in a way that would have caused 
no one to take him for a bishop, 
thought the matter over for ten 
seconds and decided to do precisely 
nothing. After which, he forgot all 
about it in the engrossment of some 
border trouble. However, his seniors 
did not, because four months later 
the mail-bag disgorged a V.2 of an 
official rocket. It told him that not 
only had he failed to carry out an 
order, but, worse, he was gambling 
with his men’s health by his dis- 
regard of elementary hygiene, and it 
repeated forcibly that he was to 
indent for a supply forthwith. 

The expressions were vigorous 
enough to make him think that he 
really had better do something about 
it, so he sighed and looked for the 
manual in question. It took him two 
days to find it; for it was earning its 
living by supporting one leg of his 
office table, but he yanked it out and 
looked up the scale of issue. To his 
amazement it was given as one sheet 
of paper per man per twenty-one 
days. He tried squinting at the 
schedule from various angles but it 
still read the same, so he made out 
the indent and settled down at his 
rocking table to write a covering 
letter. He felt that a slight tilt was 
permissible when Authority had made 
so glaring a misprint. 

He enjoyed writing it. With out- 
rageous politeness he asked as a 
special concession that, owing to the 
prevalence of dysentery in his com- 
mand, the scale might be tempor- 
arily increased to one sheet per man 
per fourteen days. In return, he on 
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his part would see that none was 
wasted and that both sides were used, 


though not, of course, simultaneously, | 


And he signed his name, reckoned 
that that gave him game, set and 
match and expected to hear no more, 

He could not have been more 
wrong. 


If the previous letter had | 


been of V.2 calibre the one that 


arrived three months later was a 
three-stage, outer-space model. Hav- 
ing reprimanded him fiercely, it said 
that to dilatoriness and impertinence 
he had added the unforgivable crime 
of leaving his manuals unamended. 
Had he kept them up-to-date he 
would have had an asterisk against 
that scale of issue, connecting it with 
a footnote explaining that a sheet of 
this particular sort of paper measured 
twenty-four feet by eighteen and was 
to be cut up into an appropriate 
number of pieces according to the 
size of the user. He deserved his 
censure, but I have a_ sneaking 
sympathy for him. He was working 
under trying conditions. Also, he 
was myself. 

More successful in his protests was 
a neighbour about three hundred 
miles away who was called upon to 
produce some long-overdue return. 


| 
| 
| 


He replied truthfully on a sheet of | 


notepaper that he had no Army 
forms or stationery, white ants hav- 
ing eaten the lot. He was told that 
his reply was not acceptable and that 
he was to produce the returns forth- 
with. So produce them he did, 
written with a soft-nosed bullet on 
the edges of pages torn from the 
“Weekly Times,’ the whole being 
pinned together with camel-thorns. 


| 
| 
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After two such issues they capitulated 
and sent him a wad of stationery. 

Normally there is a streak of dry 
humour in the most dusty of depart- 
ments and, if sallies are good- 
humoured, it is surprising how often 
one can, mineralogically speaking, 
happen on a pay-streak. But to 
find it one must eschew criticism. 
The truth, brutally put, is usually 
regarded as picking up in the scrum. 
Reproof was the answer received by 
one officer who, quibbled out of a 
legitimate allowance, protested to 
the financiers concerned with a final 
sentence of : 


‘And, in conclusion, I would say 
that if you were a London trading 
house and indulged in practices as 
sharp as these you would speedily 
find yourselves in the Mansion House 
and not, I would add, in the position 
of aldermen.’ 


Occasionally, a department is 
stampeded by receiving a hearty 
literary buffet. There was once an 
officer who fretted under the con- 
tinual nagging of his Regimental 
Paymaster over eccentricities in his 
Imprest Account. He finally wrote : 


‘Sir, 


You may not be aware that my 
great-grandfather hanged his pay- 
master in the Peninsular Campaign, 
giving as his reasons to Wellesley that 
the man was an incorrigible rogue and 
an inveterate trouble-maker. Heredi- 
tary influences are strong, but I am 
nothing if not reasonable, and I am 
prepared to forgo such steps if you 
will permanently attach to my unit a 
senior N.C.O. who knows the sort of 
answers that you want to your 
questions.’ 

K2 
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The Paymaster must have been an 
easily flustered individual; for he 
went to the extraordinary extreme of 
circularising all units with which he 
dealt, quoting the letter in full, and 
requesting that no similar ones be 
ever again sent to him as they served 
no useful purpose. He was probably 
right, but if he was it was in the 
wrong way; for so open an offer 
was accepted quickly by many others 
and the sharpening of wits at his 
expense became a standard practice 
in that theatre. 

Probably the Royal Navy are the 
greatest masters of official wisecracks, 
and it is to be hoped that some 
Bartimeus will arise to rehearse to us 
just how good his Service is at put- 
ting pen-in-inkpot and tongue-in- 
cheek simultaneously. They must 
send selected officers on courses 
where the writing of snappy signals 
is taught in detail. Two examples 
of their skill will suffice. 

Many years ago the captain of a 
destroyer had the misfortune to wrap 
his vessel round a breakwater. He 
was gloomily contemplating a con- 
certina’d bow when he was handed 
a signal directing his attention to an 
admonition of Solomon’s. With 
steam oozing from every joint in his 
composure, he dug up the reference 
to read with bulging eyes, ‘ Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy 
neighbour has set.’ 

The other was more direct, and 
has been attributed to that famous 
if choleric officer, Lord Fisher, who, . 
one gathers, was no stranger to re- 
proof. Something must have nettled 
him; for on this occasion, having 
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received a rough signal commenting 
on his actions, he is reputed to have 
screamed with rage, dashed his cap 
on the ground and scribbled the 
reply, ‘Go to hell! Rude letter 
follows.’ 

But Naval gems of dialectics 
should be told by a naval officer; 
for it is as unwise to quote from a 
life that one has not lived as it is to 
use slang in a tongue of which one 
is not a master. One misses the 
nuances. Also, it is unnecessary 
because the Army has an ample 
fund of bon mots. 

Perhaps the earliest of all was 
Napier’s well-known despatch on his 
recapture of the Province of Sind. 
Less erudite but infinitely compelling 
was the signal originated by 6th 
Armoured Division just before the 
wind-up of the Axis forces in North 
Africa. While still in England, the 
First Army had been told that it was 
going to a hot, sandy area. It had 
accordingly instructed itself in the 
use of sun-compasses and in the 
prevention of heat-stroke. It arrived 
to find itself in mountains, cork- 
forests, rain, mud and malaria. 
Such things had not been expected 
and instant demands were made by 
all units for mepacrine. There being 
insufficient stocks in the theatre, 
millions of pills were hurriedly rolled 
in England and rushed out to Africa, 
and all settled down to see that every 
man took his daily prophylactic 
pellet. But, unfortunately, someone 
had blundered and the pills had been 
made up in too strong a dosage, so 
that there rapidly built up a con- 
siderable sick-rate figure of mepa- 
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crine-poisoning cases. To appeals 
and protests Corps turned a deaf 
ear, and nothing moved them until 
6th Armoured Division raked them 
from stem to stern with a succinct 
‘Please inform us quite definitely 
whether we are to take Mepacrine or 
Tunis.’ 

Inter-Service pleasantries are less 
common. The type of discipline 
current in each is so different that 
one hesitates to launch an attack lest 
the recipient be found to play to 
different rules. After all, nobody 
wants to start an inter-Service row. 
But there are occasional friendly 
clashes, and one of the most satisfy- 
ing was originated by the C.O. of an 
infantry battalion serving overseas. 
He had a single-company camp a 
few miles from an R.A.F. bombing- 
range, and into it one day there 
descended from a passing Spitfire a 
bomb. It struck the corner of a hut, 
emitted a pop and a puff of smoke 
and did no damage whatsoever. 
Except to the C.O.’s feelings! He 


disliked being bombed and had been | 


heard to refer bitterly to a war-time 
experience when his unit, resting out 
of the line, was suddenly deluged by 
an Allied squadron with pamphlets 
pointing out in German the advan- 
tages accruing from surrendering. 
So this incident on the part of the 
R.A.F. struck him as an atrocity in 
the worst of taste and one which 
should not be overlooked. Accord- 
ingly, with a face of anger as black 
as a rook at midnight, he put pen to 
paper. Yet, even in irritation, he 
was cautious. There had better be 
some official pseudo-courtesy of ap- 
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proach, he decided, and on this note 
he went to print. Two days later 
an astonished Station Commander 
was reading his letter. It ran: 


‘ SIR, 

I have the honour to inform you 
that at 1515 hours on May 10th one 
of your young taxi-drivers released a 
large bomb into my company camp 
at —— where it exploded, destroying 
ahut. We, with a £50 mortar reckon 
to put a bomb within a hundred yards 
of where we are aiming, and you with 
your £25,000 machines should do no 
worse. If the blackguard concerned 
will report to me on foot I shall be 
happy to give him a lesson in element- 
ary map-reading which should fill an 
obvious crevasse in his education. 
Further, I will even give him a guaran- 
teeofimmunity from physical violence, 
at any rate initially. 

I am happy to inform you that no 
one was hurt, and the incident serves 
to illustrate how, under the inscrut- 
able ways of Providence, even the 
meanest of creatures can have their 
uses. The hut demolished was the 
one containing some missing blankets, 
a shortage of coal and various other 
deficiencies, so that what could not 
be written off as typhoon-damage can 


} now be fairly classed as lost owing to 


the ravages of the R.A.F. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


> 


To the surprise of the C.O. dead 
silence followed for two weeks. It 
/ was the last thing that he had 

| &xpected and he began to get nervous, 
Picturing an A.O.C.-G.O.C. brawl 

that would eventually overtake him. 

But he need not have worried. The 
| R.A.F. were spending the time in 
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searching for someone who could 
reply in similar vein, and eventually 
an answer was received. 

It deprecated the incident but 
pointed out that into each life some 
rain (and bombs) must fall. It went 
on to congratulate the company on 
being present at the making of a 
most remarkable discovery. Up till 
then the R.A.F. had never considered 
their 5-lb. bakelite bombs to be more 
than smoke containers for the mark- 
ing of a spot on the ground, and they 
had assessed their lethality to be 
akin to that of an Easter egg. But 
now that they had heard the extent 
of the damage done by one of these 
chemical pellets they were greatly 
impressed by their own ability to hit 
hard, and for the help that the 
guinea-pig company had been in 
opening their eyes to this fact they 
were profoundly grateful. And they 
enclosed an invitation for three 
officers and six sergeants to dine 
with them in their appropriate messes, 

The matter rested there very 
happily, with a deal of good feeling 
on both sides, but it nearly got out 
of hand when at midnight the R.A.F, 
Guard saw lights flashing round the 
dispersal bays. They investigated 
swiftly and came on the sergeant- 
pilot from whose machine the bomb 
had shaken loose instructing the 
visiting company sergeant-major in 
cockpit drill. Both swore beerily 
that it was no more than a perfunct- 
ory, technical interest in another 
man’s weapon that had brought | 
them there, but those that knew 
them were not so certain. Guardian 
angels may hover round flood-lit 
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soldiers, but they might demur at 
being required to safeguard the going 
solo in a Spitfire in the dark of an 
individual who had never flown 
before. 

Sometimes the production of a 
suitable letter assumes the status of 
a test-exercise in English. How, for 
example, would you write a letter to 
someone of the opposite sex, five 
thousand miles away, who had offered 
you a bribe? It was a problem 
that once confronted a friend of 
mine and I think that he dealt with 
it adequately. He received a parcel 
one day with in it a letter which 
ran : 

*‘ HONOURED SIR, 


Now be a sport, dearie, and promote 
my husband, No. ——, and then 
post us to ——— where we can keep 
our eye on a chance to open a fried- 
fish shop. I enclose a small present. 


Yours respectfully, 
(Mrs).’ 


(This is a true transcript of the 
letter. I saw it myself.) 

With considerable interest my 
friend dug deeper in the parcel, un- 
earthing a length of rough canvas, 
about three feet long by a foot wide, 
on which were depicted four pyra- 
mids, three palm-trees, two Arabs 
and acamel. The thing still carried 
with it the characteristic smell of 
the cheaper quarters of an Eastern 
bazaar. Fascinated by this estimate 
of what his honesty was worth, he 
summoned his friends to help with 
advice. All were agreed that he must 
take some action lest the sender think 
that silence meant acceptance, but 
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none of them were agreed on exactly 
what he should do. Finally, he 
wrote the stuffiest official letter that 
he could contrive, starting : 


* MADAM, 


I am directed by Her Majesty’s 


Secretary of State for War to inform 
you that advancement comes from a 
display of merit and not from the 
proffering of inducements .. .” 


wrapped it and the canvas horror up 
in brown paper and sent it back, 
Air Mail and unstamped, in the hope 


that the surcharge would be of 


punitive size. Needless to say, 
nothing more was heard. 
Yet perhaps the greatest test- 


exercise in the writing of clear, un- | 
ambiguous English is the Confi- | 
dential Report. The civilian has | 


many advantages over the soldier, 


age of retirement, untaxed expense 
accounts and the like. (In fairness, 
one must add that there are counter- 
balancing disadvantages, but they 
need not be gone into here.) And at 
times one feels that high on the list 
must come his freedom from the 
sobering responsibility of yearly tell- 
ing his subordinates the bald truth | 
about themselves through the med- 
ium of annual Confidential Reports. 
It does not ease the burden to know 
that any misjudgment will be pre- 
served for as long as the individual 
lives. 

I suppose huge firms must have © 
some similar system or they would | 


{ 
5 
such as stability of home, a later | 
} 


not know whom to advance, but I | 
have never heard of one where the ? 


man concerned was shown the report. | 
Jack is nowadays so universally held 
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to be as good as his master that he 
would resent hotly any intimation of 
short-coming, and in this age of 
prevalence of strikes he would be 
‘out’ like a flash, to the greater dis- 
comfiture of dividends. But in the 
Services there are no strikes and the 
truth can still be written without the 
recipient getting an attack of the 
vapours. So, yearly, senior officers 
grunt and attempt that impossible 
feat of drawing an accurate likeness 
of a man in words. Not for them 
did Kipling write, ‘ Truth is a naked 
lady at the bottom of a well, and if 
she must be exposed to the public 
gaze it behoves all respectable men 
to give her a print dress.’ The 
Army officer’s responsibility is to 
draw up in the mind of all who read 
the report a picture of the basic 
character, potentialities and weak- 
nesses of a man. It has then to be 
shown to him, and the report does 
not go forward until he has initialed 
it to show that he has seen it. In all, 
a demanding and an unhandy system, 
but a fair and irreplacable one. 
There is no slanging a man behind 
his back. 

Within our lifetime a much 
easier system was once in vogue. 
Some military Dr Johnson defined a 
man’s character in about thirty 
different adjectives, each expressed 
in terms superlative, normal and 
sub-standard. The reporting officer 
was required to delete two out of 
each three. For example, you were 
requested to say of 2nd Lieutenant 
McOstrich whether he was ‘ Tact- 
ful,’ ‘ Average’ or ‘ Tactless.’ The 
same possibilities were postulated 
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with reference to smartness, speed 
of thought, reliability, strength of 
character and the like. It was 
certainly an easy system, but it was 
a failure, for no clear picture could 
ever result from so mechanical a 
delineation. 

The Army officer, one regrets to 
record, treated it shamefully. Hold- 
ing it in no respect, he swiftly reduced 
it to a game of golf. There were 
about thirty characteristics named, 
and by applying a marking of 3, 2 
and I to the gradings of each quality 
one could see if one was the super- 
man who went round in 90. But 
this figure was not long the par 
score, because to achieve it marked 
one down as an impossibly Admir- 
able Crichton. Who, when faced 
with the choice of ‘ Teetotal,’ ‘ Tem- 
perate’ or ‘ Intemperate’ would not 
wince at scoring three for being an 
abstainer? And so, by popular 
consent, a new par of about 76 was 
arrived at, and officers would yearly 
greet each other in January with 
cries of ‘And what have you gone 
round in?’ or ‘How many holes 
have you done in one?’ 

It also failed to cover the unusual 
case. I well remember, when an 
adjutant, passing in to my C.O. the 
blank confidential report of a young 
rip who was notorious for returning 
to his Aldershot station at least twice 
a week at about 7 A.M., wearing the 
white tie and tails of a gay life. He 
was a pleasant child, and had a week 
before Christmas serenaded his C.O. 
with his own version of ‘ Good King 
Wenceslas’ as a preliminary to 
banging on the front door and 
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demanding Alms-For-The-Love-Of- 
Allah. My C.O. took most of the 
deletions with the easy stride of a 
hunter flipping over a well-known 
practice fence, but he put in a short 
one when he came to the query on 
* Sociability.” He struck through 
*Unsociable’ and ‘ Average’ with- 
out hesitation, and finally, after 
rolling ‘ Very Sociable’ round his 
tongue, he crossed it out also and 
substituted ‘ Familiar.’ 

It is not known when confidential 
reports started, but it was probably 
well after Cromwell’s time. In his 
days young blood resented reproof 
from middle-age and was wont to 
take sharp action to counter it. A 
remark from a senior officer on the 
lines of ‘I consider that you acted 
foolishly and without due thought’ 
was the first step in a sequence of 
events that ultimately blossomed 
into a duel, when, the odds being on 
the younger and fitter man, promo- 
tion was usually given a speed-up. 
So disturbing was this trend of 
belligerence that Cromwell intro- 
duced the third person singular into 
military writing, having first ascer- 
tained from some Court of Honour 
or other that ‘It is considered that 
you acted foolishly ...’ provided 
no grounds for calling the writer 
out. Only as duelling faded away 
did it become safe to reintroduce the 
first person singular and to write ‘ I 
find it difficult to congratulate you 
on your industry.’ 

Reports were not always so formal 
as they are now, and usually the short, 
free-spoken description was much 
more valuable than is the modern 
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attempt to cover all points. Who 
could not fail to get a clear picture 
of the Regimental Chaplain about 
whom his C.O. wrote briefly, ‘A 
damned good padre’? And, at the 
other extreme, there is the story of 
the horse-loving C.O. who, forced to 
write his officers’ reports when he 
would much rather have been racing, 
dismissed one with the illuminating 
remark, ‘ Personally, I would not 
breed from this officer.” A more 
pithy eulogy would be hard to con- 
trive. But those free-and-easy days 
are gone, and now one is bidden to 
report on an officer’s ‘ aptitude, 
energy, discretion, independence of 
thought, mental elasticity, resource- 
fulness, knowledge’ and about twenty 
other facets of character. 

Perhaps the most startling innova- 
tion ever suggested was that a report 
on an officer should also include an 
appraisal of his wife. After all, it 
was pointed out, she could be a help 
or a hindrance to him and, in a small 
garrison, could do much to promote 
or upset good feeling in the limited 
circle of station society. The pro- 
pounder of this hair-raising scheme 


_ 


> aeenene 


(not, one feels, the best-balanced of | 


men) did realise, however, that few 
officers would accept a report on their 
wives that was anything other than 
ecstatic, which would completely 
defeat the object of the scheme. He 
proposed, therefore, that after the 
officer had seen and initialed the 
report on himself, the originator 
should furtively insert in an obscure 
corner the code letters ‘ WA,’ ‘ WN’ 
or ‘WL.’ These would stand for 


‘Wife Adequate,’ ‘Wife Normal’ 
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and ‘ Wife a Liability’ respectively. 
If anything were able to revive duel- 
ling in the Army such a system 
would do so, and the suggestion was 
turned down, though not without 
laughter. 

But, as has already been pointed 
out, the system is a fair one even if it 
bears hardly on those who have to 
initiate reports. The essence of it 
is that an officer can challenge any 
remark in his report to which he 
takes exception. If the writer is not 
prepared to amend it, the officer can 
take it further. He can either appeal 
to the Army Council to have the 
report amended, giving reasons why 
this should be done, or—less forceful 
—he can forward a representation, 
not amounting to an appeal, which 
will be attached for ever to the 
report, so that whenever the latter 
is read, opposite to it will be the 
recorded point of view of himself. 
Not that many take such steps. 
Almost all sigh gently on finding that 
their senior is such a bad judge of 
the splendid material under his com- 
mand and initial the report, reflecting 
philosophically the while that even 
greater ones will probably be mis- 
judging their master, too. 

Only once have I heard of an 
officer’s protest which took neither 
form. He was a Gunner with the 
hall-mark of his calling patent in the 
dullness of his hearing. To remark 
on his disability was, he considered, 
fair comment. To do so a second 
year struck him as a bit steep. And 
when the same point was made for 
the third year running he grew so 
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cold with anger that ice began to 
form on his upper slopes. He 
initialed his report as he was bound 
to do, and returned it to his infantry 
commander with a sheet of paper 
inside it. It was unsigned; it was 
addressed to no one, and it was 
neither an appeal nor a representa= 
tion not amounting to an appeal. It 
ran : 
* Gunners are a race apart, 

Hard of head and hard of heart. 

Like the Gods of old they throw 

Thunderbolts on all below. 

Like the Sisters Three of Fate 

They do not discriminate. 


Your battalion or the Huns’— 
What’s it matter to the Guns ! 


But when peace and quiet reign 
Words for deeds begin again, 

And the Gunner, still as hard 

As “ reeking tube and iron shard,” 
Memo-shy and minute-fearing, 
Shows how hard he is—of hearing. 


You, for whom we served the guns 
While you fought your Thunder Runs, 
Disregard, we ask you, please, 
Occupational disease. 

And though you have cause to shout 
To tell us what it’s all about, 

Must you yearly comment on our 
Ungazetted battle-honour ?’ 


And it is satisfying to record that, 
because they were both good men, 
they continued to serve in complete 
amity and with enhanced mutual 
respect. The younger one enjoyed 
the way in which his master refused 
to alter a single word, a refusal given 
on logical grounds sincerely argued, 
and the senior one approved of his 
junior’s readiness to combat criti- 
cism without invoking official pro- 
cesses. 

Perhaps, after all, the system is 
not such an unhandy one, 
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BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


III. 


“THAT,” said the customs man 
admiringly, ‘“‘ would cost about 
seven thousand pounds.” 

He was looking at a pale-grey Rolls 
Royce in the Harwich customs shed. 

I laid my hand on the bonnet of 
our Austin. “ This cost a hundred 
and ten pounds and is twenty-one 
years old.” 

Two men were in the Rolls 
Royce. Jonah, on the other hand, 
carried our family of five and on 
his roof bore three cases and a 
baby’s pushcart. 

“Please don’t ask me to open 
the boot,” I said. “It contains 
two hundred and sixty-eight dis- 
posable napkins and three dozen 
tins of evaporated milk. All are 
for the use of the small creature 
sleeping on the back seat.” 

The customs man smiled wanly. 
“Would you show your passports 
and car carnet at the end room, 
please ?” 

The official there was faintly 
surprised. ‘Not often passports 
are issued for young children.” 

** My wife is a Canadian citizen,” 
I explained, “but my daughters 
and I are Australians. I shall be 
returning to Australia before they 
will, ——— 
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“ I see,” 

When I returned, Jonah’s bumper 
had been labelled HarwicH-Hoox 
Day Service. The Rolls Royce 
was gliding to the wharves. We 
took our places and I started up, 
filling the shed with smoke and 
noise. 

Although the Rolls Royce led us 
along the wharf, we noticed that 
Jonah was put first aboard the 
ship. The aristocrat was then placed 
on top of him. 

When land was astern I sat at a 
table and began writing unsteadily. 
‘26th April—The North Sea is 
rolling us and the second-class 
lounge is vibrating like an electric 
drill. Doreen has had her bottle 
and is asleep in the cabin; Sue is 
with her, seasick; Jan is reading a 
guidebook here beside me. Now 
Nell has said, “I think I should 
see how Sue is.” Poor wife! I 
doubt if she'll be back. Fourteen 
years have passed since I last 
crossed this sea. We flew then 
from Lincolnshire to the Dutch 
coast, then south-east to Duisburg. 
On those nights Europe was a land 
of mystery, invisible but for search- 
lights and gunfire and exploding 
aircraft. Now I am crossing with 
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four wives, and with six weeks in 
which to wander, and with £300 in 
my pocket—instead of an anticipated 
£350. After deducting return fares, 
we will be left with £7 a day to 
live on and to run Jonah.’ 

I spread a map on the table. 
We had no bookings and very few 
plans; but I thought we would 
concentrate on non-Latin countries. 
If illness happened to come our 
way, I preferred to be among the 
Dutch, or our one-time enemies. 

Jan leaned over the map. “ Where 
are we sleeping tonight ? ” 

“TI don’t really know,” I said, 
“but I think somewhere in Rotter- 
dam. We can go on to Amsterdam 
tomorrow.” 

Pointing to the vocabulary in her 
book she said, “In case you want 
to know, the Dutch word for ice- 
cream is ie.” 

Bewildered and apprehensive, 
Jonah was dangled over the wharf 
and deposited beside us. Like 
well-drilled soldiers we took our 
places in him. When we were 
free of officials, Nell cried with 
sudden inspiration, “Follow the 
Rolls Royce!” 

It was vanishing with great 
aplomb through the dock gates. 
A notice near the gates shouted, 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 

Sue tapped my shoulder. 
see a man in clogs!” 

“ Would you please——” I began. 

“ Doreen is spilling peanuts every- 
where ! ” 

“ Would you please watch for the 
road——”” 

“ Look, a windmill ! ” 


=a 
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“the road to Rotterdam,” I 
finished. 

We came to an_ intersection. 
“ That sign,” said Jan authoritatively, 
“means that cyclists go along this 
part. You’re right in their way!” 

“Now listen!” I exclaimed; 
“we'll have to get ourselves 
organised! Nell, you put out your 
arm for left turns when I say OuT 
and tell me when it’s safe by saying 
TuRN Now. Jan, you read the road- 
signs——” 

“You're leaving me out,” Sue 
protested. “Just because Jan’s nine 
and I’m only seven you think——” 

“You tell us what there is to 
see, Sue—and count the cyclists as 
we run over them.” 

A straight road lay before us, its 
cobbles like pink parquetry. From 
the corner of my eye I saw flat fields 
and canals and occasional cyclists. 

“ There are no fences,” ran Sue’s 
commentary. “ Black - and - white 
cows are kept in by lots of canals. 
The country looks like one big 
field” 

“ Cyclists cross here!” 

I braked. Sue looked out of the 
rear window. “You missed that 
one, Daddy. A man had a girl 
riding behind him side-saddle. They 
were holding hands. They shouldn’t 
be holding hands on a highway, 
should they ?” 

“We're going to reach Rotterdam 
during the peak traffic,” Nell 
observed comfortingly. 

Cyclists had already multiplied 
alarmingly. The seven ages of 
man rode wheel to wheel, indifferent 
to safety. I felt that we had been 
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caught in the mass flight of the 


lemmings. 

* Queen Juliana rides a bicycle. 
Do you think we might see her ?” 

We passed a grey block of flats 
on the outskirts of a town. As 
the evening traffic became heavier, 
I edged to the right. 

“You're getting awfully close to 
those cyclists,” Nell murmured. 

“ Wouldn’t it be dreadful if we 
ran into Queen Juliana!” 

We came to an extensive built-up 
area. For some time I concentrated 
on traffic and road- signs, giving 
little thought to distances. At length 
we came to a tunnel marked Maas. 

“ This,” I said didactically, “is a 
most important tunnel.” 

We plunged into it, submerging 
in yellowish night and a bedlam of 
roaring. When we hurtled from 
the end, I stopped and asked a 
cyclist the way to Rotterdam. 

“Rotterdam ? You are in Rotter- 
dam. What part you want ?” 

“ The tourist office,” I said. 

“You go unner the tunnel an’ 
turn right an’ look for Witte de 
Withstraat.” 

Execution of a U-turn at the 
outlet of the Maas Tunnel is prob- 
ably an offence. In a right-hand- 
drive car, it is terrifying. 

“ Turn now—quickly ! ” 

I had calmed a little when we 
found Witte de Withstraat. On the 
right-hand side a sign read Vis 
Patates Frites. It was now nearly 
seven o’clock and nothing else nearby 
appeared open. I pulled up and 
went into the shop. An aroma of 
fish and chips assailed me. An 
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elderly woman with grey hair, care- 
fully parted in the middle, was 
dipping a wire container of chips 
into bubbling fat. A number of 
children waited to be served, stand- 
ing on tip-toe, gazing expectantly 
at the stainless-steel cooker. The 
woman looked at me inquiringly 
through gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Do you speak English?” I 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ I——Hotel. Do you understand 
‘hotel’ ?” 





She wiped her hands and came | 


from behind jars of gherkins and 


pickles. She was short and plump | 


and her dress looked freshly pressed 
and her apron very white. Looking 
up at me she said with an air of 
maternal command, “ Eat, or sleep ?” 

With some relief I exclaimed, 
“ Both ! ” 

She shook her head. 
sleep ?” 

“Sleep,” I decided. I took her 
arm and led her to the door. 
“See?” I pointed to the car with 
its load of wives. 

“Ah!” With her hands she 
asked me to wait. She disappeared 
behind sausages and cheeses, calling 
a name as she went. A schoolboy 
appeared and said to me, “ Come, 
please.” 

We walked together a_ short 
distance along the street. He 
stopped at a door closely wedged 
between a florist’s shop and a 
perfumery, and pulled the door- 
bell vigorously. In a moment the 
door swung open. All I could see 
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was a narrow stairway, steeper than 
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a ship’s companionway. A woman 
spoke from somewhere overhead and 
the boy replied. I stooped and saw 
the woman’s face looking down on 
us as if from the top of a well. 

The boy said, “ You go.” 

I climbed gingerly, steadying my- 
self against steps opposite my eyes. 
I was out of breath when I reached 
the woman. She was smiling, partly 
in greeting, partly, I fancied, with 
amusement. 


“ Parlez - vous Frangais?” she 
asked. 

“Un peu,” I panted. 

“ English ? ” 

“Yes,” I said; “I am an 
Australian.” 

“Ah! I lived four years in 


Australia. My husband and I were 
prisoners-of-war in the Indies. We 
came after to Australia. My husband 
died there, so—” (she indicated the 
surrounding rooms) “—TI came home 
and I run this pension.” 
“TI see,” I said. “Can you 
accommodate a family of five?” 
“ Surely, yes.” She led me into 
a room twenty feet long, which 
had a dining-table in the centre 
and two double beds against the 
walls. A smaller room led off it. 
In this there was a single bed. 
“How much do you charge?” 
“Seven guilders for bed and 
breakfast; half for the two older 
children and not anything for the 
baby. You are welcome to eat 
your other meals here if you wish.” 
I estimated this as something 
under thirty shillings. “‘ Thank you. 
I should like to take it.” 
When I returned with the family, 
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the Dutch woman picked up Doreen 
and dashed aloft like a sailor. I 
stood at the door, making no offer 
of assistance, then inched up with 
the cases. Jan and Sue were already 
waiting to go down. “ We’re going 
to the vis shop for some vis and 
patates.” 

‘ 27th April_—We breakfasted from 
an array of eggs and sliced meat and 
various hues of bread. We could 
manage little of the meat, but Nell 
made sandwiches from portions of 
it and these will serve as a picnic 
lunch. During the morning we 
idled through the new but somewhat 
chill, grey shopping-centre. Either 
the Dutch are an extremely hos- 
pitable people, or we, four abreast, 
pushcart in front, look in need of 
assistance; for we had only to 
hesitate and help was offered us. 
I remarked to a business-man that 
a very high proportion of the 
people appeared to speak English. 
He said, “ Before the war it was 
not so many. More spoke German. 
But not now.” Even after seventeen 
years, the bombing is inescapable. 
It took me back to a day in May 
1940 when a group of young farmers 
listened together in Western Victoria 
to the B.B.C. announcement of the 
Rotterdam attack. Not long after, 
all had left their farms. The 
phoney war had ended.’ 

Beyond the Hague, in a suburb of 
green avenues, we saw a milkman 
doing his rounds on a pedal-propelled 
van. 

Sue said, “ If we can’t drink water, 
can we drink milk ?” 

I went back. The milkman had 
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a chocolate mixture of which I 
bought four bottles. It had evidently 
been intended as a dessert, or for 
use in baking, for it had the con- 
sistency of thick custard. With a 
good deal of noise we succeeded in 
drinking it. I took the bottles back 
to the milkman. He regarded them 
with astonishment and shook his 
head. Pointing to another chocolate 
mixture he said, “ Dis goot trink.” 

I returned to the car and said to 
Nell, “In that notebook of yours 
put down ‘ Chocomel’ as a suitable 
drink for the children.” 

We left the main Amsterdam road 
and, near Katwijk, came to fields of 
tulips. The sun was shining across 
squares of painted countryside, cast- 
ing waves of colour against our 
narrowed eyes. By a crimson lake 
we looked into the bells of nearer 
flowers. Within a few yards they 
joined converging ranks and the 
ranks joined massed colours. Scarlet 
lay beside yellow and yellow beside 
mauve and white. In cottage 
windows the colours were repeated 
behind polished glass. Beside the 
sandy road, children sold garlands of 
tulips, hyacinths and daffodils. We 
put one over Jonah’s aged bonnet. 
A strange delirium was over us, as 
if to look on so much colour were 
intoxicating. Sussenheim passed 
and Hillengom. Only when we 


approached Amsterdam did we 
begin to sober. 

There is a hotel on a canal in 
Amsterdam that has long been 
regarded with affection by British 
visitors. As it is very small, I had 
taken the precaution of booking 
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there from Rotterdam. But when 
we entered the modern section of 
Amsterdam and engaged with a 
million kamikaze cyclists, I despaired 
of finding it. Noticing a man about 
to mount his bicycle, I pulled up 
and held a piece of paper to him, 


It gave the address: Hotel Hiller, | 


Heerengracht 129. The cyclist 
appeared at a loss to know how to 
direct us; but suddenly he pointed 
to his bicycle and indicated that 
we were to follow him. I jumped 
into Jonah and a pursuit began by 
a family in an aged Austin of a 
cyclist among the swarming cyclists 
of Amsterdam. We clung to him 
doggedly, distinguishing him only 
by the way he wore his cap and by 
his flapping coat. He did not so 
much as look behind to see if we 
were following, and obviously he 
had forgotten that a motorist is 
incapable of twisting through traffic 
like a cyclist. 

“Tm sure you're following the 
wrong man,” said Nell. 

“Well, which one do you want 
to follow?” I shouted. 

“ All right. There’s no need to 
get irritable.” 

There was a scuffling behind me. 
* Quick! Doreen’s throwing a map 
out of the window ! ” 

I refused to stop. The main 
hordes of cyclists were now falling 
behind. We were crossing somnolent 
canals, pale-green from overhanging 
trees. Step-houses and neck-houses, 
thin and packed close, contemplated 
the water. On one of them I saw 
‘ Heerengracht.’ The cyclist swung 
left. 
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“Out!” I cried. 

“Turn now!” 

We ran parallel to the canal and 
pulled up outside 129. I had only 
a two and a half guilder bill and I 
handed this to the cyclist. He 
looked at it with astonishment, 
seized my hand and rattled away 
over the cobbles. 

A window opened above us and 
a contralto voice called, ‘“ Good 
evening, Mr Family!” 

Looking up the narrow front of 
the Hotel Hiller, I saw a grey- 
haired woman regarding us amusedly. 

“ We shall let you in.” 

The Hiller was only one room 
and a passage wide. It rose three 
floors and was topped by a dormer 
window in a steep gable. Over the 
window, set in a heavy pediment, 
was the customary haulage hook, 
necessitated by stairs too narrow 
to permit the passage of furniture. 
The heavy teak door, polished like 
gold, swung open to us. I smelt 
the heavy scent of cigar smoke, 
hundreds of years of cigar smoke. 
We stepped then into another life. 

If one looks long at Rembrandt’s 
merchant princes in the Rijks- 
museum, those rich and gracious 
men, assured and satisfied with 
their lives, their eyes take one back 
to leisurely talk of Batavia and 
Capetown and recent conquests of 
the Company. And one can go 
quietly from the Rijksmuseum and, 
walking along canals, still see in 
passers-by of present Amsterdam 
those same eyes, those same assured, 
correct and somewhat serious eyes. 
As we stepped into Heerengracht 129 
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we touched the skirts of that other 
age. We were received with gracious- 
ness, heads inclined with interest. 
The door closed behind us and the 
world was put away. We had 
entered not an hotel, but a family ; 
not only a family, a way of life. 

We were shown into a long, 
narrow room on the ground floor. 
From armchairs by deep windows 
we overlooked the canal. I was 
surprised to see Jonah parked beside 
it; to find that we had not, after 
all, come by carriage or barge. 
This, Mr Hiller explained, had 
been the canal of the heeren, or 
the gentlemen. 

“ Here were the gentlemen’s homes 
—and this house was one of them.” 

Bells not far distant began a tune 
in an aged treble. Their music 
was slightly hesitant, as if it were 
played by a little old man who had 
lived three hundred years in the 
belfry. Old, as he was, he paused 
before smiting each bell. He was 
anxious to play exactly as he had 
played for people of the Golden 
Age, but he was tired; his duty 
taxed his concentration. 

“The bells of the Westerkerk,” 
said Mr Hiller. 

Each hour we heard them, and 
the fainter, answering bells here and 
there across the city. The lights 
came out and reflected in the canal. 
The children went to bed. 

Breakfast was served in Hiller’s 
upstairs living-room. Sun streamed 
across the white cloth on to pewter 
and embossed silver. 

“It would be very nice for you 
to drive today to Volendam and 
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Edam. Itis Sunday and in Volendam 
you will see the national costume 
worn. It is not what it once was— 
too many tourists go there now— 
but it will show you a little of old 
Holland.” 

We came again into country of 
uninterrupted horizons, green, almost 
treeless, divided by narrow canals. 
The only trees were clustered about 
solid farmhouses. Each farmhouse 
possessed a strangely isolated front 
gate, isolated in that it lacked a 
fence. The gate stood at a bridge 
over the front canal. Our eyes 
grew dizzy with gazing through 
salt-laden air to flat horizons. 

Lovers were sitting in sunshine 
on the vast, grassy bank of the 
Zuider Zee dyke. Others came 
riding towards us, sometimes on 
separate bicycles, arms over shoulders, 
more often the girl riding side-saddle 
behind the man, the man still con- 
triving to hold her hand. The girls 
wore ankle-length black skirts and, 
over them, white, palely - striped 
aprons with two strings undone and 
floating behind. At the back of 
their tight, black jackets, below the 
nape of the neck, floral patterns 
were embroidered. The men wore 
black, voluminous trousers and tight 
black jackets. At their waists they 
displayed silver medallions. 

Seeing the lovers thus, riding, 
sunning, whispering, was an ex- 
perience more pleasant than witness- 
ing the veritable parade at Volendam. 
No doubt Sunday promenading on 
the dyke-top road predates the 
coming of tourists to Volendam ; 
but tourists now almost outnumber 
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local people, and _leather-jacketed 
young Dutchmen lounge about the 
the juke-boxes of sea-front milk-bars, 
Outside, elderly fishermen, aloof 
from tourists, stand in small groups 
against the background of their 
high-masted boats, these somehow 
sinister-looking craft with up-curved 
black hulls and long, brown pennants 
at the mast-heads. Along the street 
walk the youth and beauty of the 
village, beauty largely outnumbering 
youth; for the men are parting 
first with the national dress. Girls 


— 


walk arm in arm, keeping in step, — 


striding almost, their gait nautical, 
their apron-strings sailing behind 
them, their fresh, unsophisticated 
faces lovely to look upon. Or they 
walk on the arms of voluminously- 
trousered young men whose open 
faces give one fresh hope for man- 
kind. 

If one descends from the dyke- 
top promenade, the pennanted masts 
of the fishing- boats stand high 
overhead, the land being much 
below the sea. There, in the 
residential quarter, the plague of 
tourists is not so acute. Whole 
families walk slowly together along 
narrow canals, 

We left Volendam and found a 
place along the dyke wall which 
no lovers had bespoken. We lunched 
there in the sun, hanging Doreen in 
her car seat from an open window. 
When the meal was over I climbed 
through the short grass of the dyke 
and saw on the other side the 
muddy, lapping water of the Zuider 
Zee. I wondered absently how 


many men of the R.A.F. coming 
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| sat by a roadside canal. 


' income. 


field of vision. Below me, Jan and 
Sue began a ski-ing game over the 
slippery grass, threatening to end 


} in the remnants of our picnic. 


We drove home haphazardly. Near 
Edam, in an avenue of elms that 
made a green tunnel to infinity, we 
‘ Behind 
us is a farmhouse with patterned 


* shutters and a polished teak door. 


On the door, worked in iron, is a 
cows head, an acknowledgment, 
perhaps, of the farmer’s source of 
Not far off, Holsteins are 
cropping the grass, manufacturing 
' cream for Edam. Placed beside 
the door are the master’s clogs, 
waiting there to be donned at milking 
time.’ 
, We stopped once more, at a 
| creaking windmill which had worked 

' for three hundred and seventy-five 
years and was working still. Jan 

and Sue escaped us and climbed 

to the top storey, into a region of 
cobwebs and filth, They came 
back with grease on their only 
overcoats. For several miles after 

_ this we drove in silence. 

The affair of the coats was 
serious; but more serious was 
trouble developing in Jonah. His 
clutch was slipping. We drove 
home despondently in a violent 
thunderstorm. 

In the morning I rose at seven 
and took Jonah to a garage, fighting 
alone through ferocious packs of 
bicycles. 

“Come back eight o’clock. Man 
\ here spik English.” 

I wandered along a canal and 
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+ this way had been lost within my 
the | 
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through the market-place beside the 
Westerkerk. Stalls were already 
open and early housewives were 
buying vegetables. The tired old 
man among the bells jangled his 
tune, then eight o’clock chimed. 
When I returned to the garage tke 
man who could speak English was 
grave. It was a long job—cost 
seventy, maybe eighty guilders. By 
what time could they finish the 
work ? 

“ Ah, not today.” 

* Tomorrow ?” 

“Tomorrow iss 
Queen’s birthday.” 

“A holiday ?” 

“Fah, a holi-day. Ve shall te 
unopen. On Vensday ve can do zer 
zlipping coopling.” 

I started Jonah and looked desper- 
ately at the maelstrom of 8.45 A.M. 
traffic. I wished to turn about, but 
a U-turn was out of the question. 
There was nothing for it but 
to enter the vortex of the Dam 
itself, in the hope it would eject 
me facing home. I plunged in 
with trucks and bicycles. We 
whirled together before the Royal 
Palace, whipped by urgent police- 
men. Jettisoned, I was left facing 
up the Damarak, my back towards 
home. I believed I could find my 
way to Heerengracht by side streets ; 
but half an hour later I abandoned 
Jonah and completed the journey 
on foot. 

Over a late breakfast I explained 
to Hillers the dilemma of the 
slipping clutch. 

“Ah, you must stay here! A 
little re-planning and we can do it. 


a—it iss de 
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Fah, it is good after all that the 
children will spend the Queen’s 
birthday in Amsterdam.” 

Late that afternoon we met several 
marching bands of schoolboys carry- 
ing banners and beating with great 
solemnity on jam-tins. Next morn- 
ing the sound of gay crowds came 
from the Dam. Booths had been 
erected on the cobbles and there 
one could buy fairy floss, or fire- 
works, or patates frites, or one 
could see an escapeologist. 

** Could we have a guilder please, 
Daddy ?” 

I supposed it would make little 
difference to our financial position 
in the long run. 

Jan and Sue left us and joined a 
crowd watching Punch and Judy. 
They were back later with a bag of 
fireworks. 

“‘ These are to use after tonight’s 
concert.” 

“What concert is this ?” 

“We are putting on a concert 
in our room in honour of Queen 
Juliana. Then we'll go outside and 
have a firework display.” 

Our room was over twenty feet 
long and at the end was a raised, 
curtained dressing-room. This was 
utilised as a stage. An audience of 
three listened to a duet, ‘ Dancing 
Delia,’ a play, ‘ Queen Juliana,’ and 
a recitation of ‘ Little Jack Horner.’ 
As no one knew the Dutch National 
Anthem, the programme concluded 
with audience and players joining 
in our travelling-song, ‘ The Happy 
Wanderer.’ We retired then into 
Heerengracht with the fireworks. 
The canal reflected our brief dis- 
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play ; the Queen was cheered; the | anott 


celebrations ended. 

Next day, in a glass-canopied 
motor-boat, we explored the canals, 
While we lay in the sun, bridges 
came and passed; trees leaned 
over water; the walls of oldest 


Amsterdam rose out of the canals | 


themselves. We came back on foot 
to the area of the Tower of Weeping 
and pushed Doreen over cobbles 
down narrow streets redolent of 
cigars and hams and sausages. Small 
windows were heaped with meats, or 
cheeses, or extravaganzas of cream 
piled on jelly piled on meringue 
piled on pastry. 

“It’s hard to realise,” said Nell, 
“that during the war these people 
ate bulbs.” 


Music drifted down the chasm , 


of shops from an elephantine street- 
organ. There was much beating 


of drums in it and clashings of | 


cymbals. Men collecting coins from 
bystanders shook their money-tins 
rhythmically. The area deteriorated. 


Canals were not clean and washing 


hung from a hundred windows on 
towering walls. In lower windows 
prostitutes displayed themselves with 
Hollywood abandon. 

When I reached the garage to 
pick up Jonah there was a serious 
shaking of heads. The job was 
not finished; the job could not be 
properly finished ; the clutch needed 
twelve new springs and only four 
were obtainable in all Amsterdam. 

* Put the four springs in,” I said. 


I walked home, wondering where we | 


would be when our money ran out. 
“Yes, yes, we can have you 





reass 











another night,” said the Hillers 


"~ reassuringly. “A little more re- 
Died organising, that is all.” 

als, In the morning Jonah was ready, 
iges } his clutch functioning perfectly. The 
ned cost: was almost {10. I tried to 
dest | ‘lose my eyes to the future. 

nals A traffic-jam held up our departure. 
foot | Mrs Hiller strode along the line of 
ping cars, cajoling, giving orders, laugh- 


‘bles? ing. The jam dissolved. Mr Hiller 
. of _ shook his head wonderingly. 
“In war-time just the same. She 


aa is a nurse and she set up a hospital 
eam during the bombing in France. 
ngue She had a charmed life.” 
, Mrs Hiller came back, laughing 
Nell, still. “Now you must go—but 
ople You must come back, too.” 
Ytrecht passed and Hertogen- 
hasm . bosch and Eindhoven. The spark- 
reet- | ling cleanliness of towns; the 


: small houses, each with its own 
ating | - 


3 of | character ; the clean, well - clad 
Son children, then— gradual change. 
y-tins The country became poorer; the 
ated, | houses lacked the glow of northern 
shing houses ; the people were darker and 
3 on they smiled less readily. Shrines 
dows | stood at roadsides; French was 
with  fequently spoken; black - robed 

priests appeared in village streets. We 
ge to decided not to stay at Maastricht as 
srious | We had planned, but to cross into 
was | Belgium. When we came to an 
ot be | American war cemetery, I realised 
eeded _ that I had long felt dispirited. The 
, four | Sun was shining, the orchards were 
— in blossom, and the hills were 
(said. | Steen; but I had felt for many 
we we miles as if war had stained the air, 
rout. | if beauty only heightened the 


you | horror of things not long passed. 
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We stopped somewhere near 
Mesch, and I asked a man mowing 
with a sickle how far it was to the 
border. He answered, “ Cing hilo- 
metres.” 

On entering Belgium I was asked 
for my ‘green card. To my 
dismay I had no green card. No 
doubt this stamped me as the most 
careless traveller to enter Belgium 
for many years. 

“ But I entered Holland.” 

“The Dutch” (they were now 
a distant race) “do not require 
car insurance.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Come with me to the office.” 

Those words, where had I heard 
them before? “Come with me to 
the office!” That was it! At 
school, thirty years ago, before the 
order, “Bend over!” Clearly, I 
was in trouble. 

The office was untidy and smelt 
of scented tobacco. On the wall 
was a crucifix. A senior officer 
studied me through the rising smoke 
of his cigarette. He had black hair, 
brushed straight back with great 
care. He pared his nails a little. 

“ M’sieur, you have no carte 
verte.” 

I agreed that I had no carte verte. 

“Your car is not insured ?” 

“IT have English insurance, which 
I thought——” 

“* Not valid,” he said. 

A junior official, standing on a 
table, swatted an under-powered fly. 

“ So I understand.” 

In a burst of school French I © 
tried to explain that I had my wife 
and trois enfants in the car, including 
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a tired bébé and that I needed to 
find accommodation tout suite. 

“ There is no accommodation this 
side of Liége.” 

** The insurance ?” 

“Over the road you can buy 
insurance valid for Belgium and 
Luxemburg.” 

In a wine-shop I found a large, 
pale young man affixed to a chair 
before a table littered with papers. 
With great deliberation he provided 
me with a ten-day policy. It cost 
almost £2, which, for our proposed 
two days in Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, was more than we could 
afford. I returned to Jonah. Doreen 
was crying ; Jan and Sue were fight- 
ing; Nell had awkward questions 
about the wretched green card; the 
self-starter had failed. I cranked 
bitterly, threw the crank handle 
under the seat and entered Belgium. 

In Liége we spent an uneasy 
night, but in the morning the 
Ardennes lifted our morale. River 
valleys and pine-woods and curving 
hills set us singing the ‘ Happy 
Wanderer’ with renewed vigour. 

When we came to the border of 
Luxemburg Jan exclaimed, “ But 
we’ve just come into Belgium! ” 

“The countries are very small,” 
Nell exclaimed. 

“Do they all have kings and 
queens ?” 

** Luxemburg has a duchess ; but 
they do all have separate rulers.” 

“cc Why ? Phd 

I supposed that transport had 
not always been as fast as Jonah 
and that people had formed nations 
much as we form towns. 


COMMONWEALTH TRAVELLER 


The subject was pursued through | 
the high, green uplands of Luxem- 
burg. If places were so small and | 
travel was so fast, why did each 
place have its own coins and its , 
own stamps and its own rules about 
visitors? If the people from all 
these little countries came to 
Australia, they seemed happy with 
just the same things for everybody, | 
Why couldn’t they have just one | 
government ? 

“ Well, why ?” said Nell turning 
to me challengingly. 

“I think this is where we shall 
have lunch,” I said. 

We had come to a café on an 
isolated hill-top. The family went 
into it ahead of me. I looked out 
over the soft folds of the country | 
and the grazing cattle. The air) 
had an elusive quality; as if one | 
were seeing everything through a 
fine screen. Within sight was Ger- 
many. My thoughts on nationalities 
and war were confused. The feeling 
came over me again that the air was 
tainted. 

The woman in the café had no’ 
English and understood none of 
my halting French; but she picked! 
up Doreen and the two conversed 
in some international language om 
resulted in an excellent meal. 

Late in the afternoon we reached ' 
the city of Luxemburg. We booked | 
at an hotel, then we walked to the’ 
gorge of the Alzette with its - 
mates and viaducts. With unleashed’ 
energy Jan and Sue ran up and 
down steep paths and vanished’ 
into rock passages. We walked 


gy 
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slowly back, pushing Doreen, then, 
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ate a surreptitious meal in our 
room. 

When the children were in bed 
we tidied Jonah. Since our departure 


' from Holland, tins, papers and bottles 


had collected on the floor, mainly 
because few garbage receptacles had 
been available along the road. Nell 


| wrapped the collection into a large 


bundle and handed it to me. 

“ Now that it’s dark perhaps you 
could find somewhere to put it.” 

Holding the bundle gingerly I 
wandered into the street and began 
searching. Few people were about, 
but each person I passed regarded 
me oddly. I turned out of the 
city centre into an ill-lit street and 
walked for some distance without 
success. The city was extremely 
clean, and where the people put 
their rubbish was a mystery. A 


{ tin dropped out of the bundle and 


clattered to the footpath. Retrieving 
it, I dropped the complete collection 
with a noise that terrified me. I 
bundled it up again quickly. Ahead 
I saw public gardens which held 
promise of receptacles. I was walk- 
ing rapidly towards them when a 
gendarme stepped out of a doorway. 
I nodded to him with ill-feigned 
nonchalance ; but he said nothing. 
When I walked on he began to 
follow. I crossed the road to the 
gardens and saw a large basket fixed 
to a tree. I was about to push the 
bundle into it when the gendarme 
called to me from the road. 

“I beg your pardon ?” I said. 

He crossed over and stopped 
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Close beside me. He was lean-faced 
and saturnine. “ You are English ?” 

“ Australian,” I said. 

“Hm ; you spik English.” 

“ Yes,” I admitted. 


“* What is it there ?” 

“Rubbish,” I said uneasily. 
** Garbage.” 

* Open, please.” 


I began to unroll it, but a tin 
bounced along the pavement. Notic- 
ing an avalanche about to begin, he 
urged me to the basket where I let 
it go. He followed me with the 
tin. He looked at this with his 
torch, then smiled slightly for the 
first time. 

“ Ki ds ? ” 

“ Three,” I said, with some relief. 
“ We're travelling.” 

He pulled out a packet of cigarettes. 
I thought it politic to take one rather 
than tell him I did not smoke. 

* You go to Belgium ? ” 


We had begun walking back along 
the dark street. 

“To Germany,” I said. “ To- 
morrow.” 


I thought this pleased him. He 
left me at his doorway. I suspected 
he had interests there and had been 
attracted by my noise. We said 
good-night amiably, but I hurried to 
the hotel without a backward glance. 
Nell was almost asleep. She 
murmured, “ Wherever have you 
been? You shouldn’t leave us for 
so long.” 

“The police were interrogating 
me,” I said. 

But she was asleep. 
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CAPTAIN HAYLESTONE’S ANCHOR 


BY ALAN EASTON 


ENGINEER Angus McNiff stood out- 
side the wheel-house with Captain 
Haylestone as the coaster Maid of 
Jeddore cleared Boston harbour with 
package freight for Halifax. McNiff 
stared up at the blue afternoon sky 
as though he could see a couple of 
pressure-gauges registering the cooler 
air over the ocean outside. Captain 
Hiram Haylestone drew his long 
neck in over the canvas dodger, which 
extended above the rail of the little 
bridge on either side of the wheel- 
house, and glanced down at the 
engineer. 

“No use you looking up there, 
Angus. An engineer can’t foretell 
the weather. Not like a navigator.” 

McNiff’s gaze followed the down- 
ward flight of a seagull and came 
to rest on the black-bearded face of 
the skipper a foot above him. Mr 
McNiffs down - hanging eyebrows 
looked as though they must hinder 
his vision, but, like a Sealyham, he 
could see through them. He grunted. 

“I know one thing. It’s going to 
be cooler.” 

“ Anybody’d know that. Bound 
to be cooler out at sea than in the 
stifling city back there in July. Give 
me Halifax any day of the week.” 

“T thought you said you wanted 
to fetch Halifax on a particular day 
of the week—Thursday, in fact. I 
didn’t seem to hear you say any day, 


Hiram. Thursday, six A.M., was the 

time you were talking around.” 
The engineer was shaking out 

some strands of tobacco from a round 


tin with his oil-blackened thumb and | 


forefinger. Over the cigarette-paper 
that fluttered from his lower lip he 
added, “And what you mean is, 
cooler than in that stinking tavern 
on Dock Street.” 

“Now lookat, Angus. .. .” 


“ Lookat nothing! You’re respon- | 


sible for this predicament. Like I 


told you in the mess-room at break- | 


fast, you’re going to get your vessel 
racked out—that is,” he slowed 








down his speech, “if I do push | 


my engine.” 

“ Belay it, Angus!” Theskipper’s 
voice could have been heard five 
ships’ lengths away. The engineer 
put the rolled cigarette in his mouth, 
bent a little and lit it against a big 
flame. He dropped the worn brass 
lighter back into the pocket of his 
stained pants, which hung like 
chewed string from a belt that en- 
circled the lower part of his drum- 
like belly. 

“You get down to the bowels of 
the boat,” Haylestone shouted, his 
voice diminishing in strength only 
slightly, “‘ and get that engine turn- 
ing like it’s never turned before. It’s 
to be Thursday, six A.M., and not a 
moment later.” 


| 
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“So you said,” McNiff replied, 
turning round reflectively and put- 
ting a dull-black, oil-soaked shoe on 
the top step of the ladder leading 
down to the main deck. “And 
supposing I do sweat up my engine.” 
He let his words hover for a moment, 
“Supposing I do push my motors 
for you, which you don’t deserve, 
you dang well see you cut the corners 
and justify your perpetual blather 


| about fancy navigating.” 


Then the engineer of the Maid of 


| Jeddore took another step down the 


ladder and gradually disappeared. 


The question of whether he de- 
served it became paramount once 
again in Captain Hiram Haylestone’s 
mind. Last night in the Ship 
Taverh, Captain Ezekiel Klogg had 
taunted him beyond what the heat 
would allow. Haylestone knew him- 
self to be the better navigator—a 
term Klogg translated to “ ordinary 
gettin’ round the coast”—and he 
still maintained, at the eighth glass 
of Demerara rum, in an even louder 
voice than earlier, that he could beat 
any coasting skipper at navigating, 
and probably any liner master when 
inside the Grand Banks. 

In fact, he waxed pretty hot about 
it while the doubting Captain Klogg 
sat scrutinising the bar floor. Then 
he hit on a means of proving his 
skill, The bellowing ceased for a 
moment. Why should he not put 
Klogg in his proper perspective, the 
perspective of the damned old Clam 


| Harbour skipper he was ? 


“ Zeke,” he said, more quietly, 
holding a glass of rum in one hand 
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and pulling rhythmically on his black, 
pointed beard with the other as 
though he were milking a cow. 
“ Zeke Klogg. Pll bet you Pil be 
alongside the wharf in Halifax before 
you and your Ethel B, in spite of the 
start you'll have on me tomorrow. 
I'll be past Chebucto Head before 
you, and . . . and, what’s more, Pll 
round the Sambro Ledges before 
you’ve even seen them. And it'll be 
done by superior ‘ gettin’ round the 
coast.””” He wanted to make the 
understanding of it simple to Klogg. 

*Tr'll be dark when I come round 
Sambro, so I won’t see the Ledges. 
You ought to know that, Hiram.” 

“T was talking meta... meta 

. » well, never mind,” Haylestone 
said, throwing back his dark head. 
As if he had not known it would be 
night-time at that stage of the 
voyage ! 

Klogg then asked his old rival to 
repeat the first part of what he had 
said. Haylestone, in a stentorian 
voice, made it clear that he was 
prepared to bet that he’d be in 
Halifax first, even though the Ethel B 
was a newer vessel than his own. 
** T’ll stake what you want,” he ended 
up. 

Captain Klogg, a greying little 
man, looking smaller than usual 
across the table from Haylestone, 
levelled his eyes through the window 
of the Ship as though he were 
searching for Chebucto Head light. 
Haylestone took a long draught and 
waited. 

“ Anchor,” Klogg announced at 
last. ‘“ Bet your anchor.” 
Haylestone’s knees sagged wider 
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apart as he slowly assumed a crouch 
in his creaky chair. 

** T don’t want your miserable little 
anchor,” he shouted. The street 
noises harmonised with his voice so 
that he did not disturb the other 
inmates particularly. 

Perhaps Klogg had known that. 
He replied quietly, “‘ But I could do 
with yours. I could do with heavier 
bower anchors. But one will do in 
the meantime.” 

“Well, you won’t get it because 
you won’t win. And, as I said, I 
don’t want your miserable mud- 
hook, so I’ll take a five-gallon keg of 
Demerara’s best.” 

There was some argument about 
that, Zeke Klogg trying to whittle it 
down to two gallons, but, after the 
intervention of the proprietor of the 
Ship, the bets were taken and 
witnessed. Klogg’s five gallons of 
rum to one of Haylestone’s large 
anchors. 

So, after an hour or so, during 
which Captain Hiram Haylestone 
several times verbally navigated Cap- 
tain Ezekiel Klogg’s vessel round 
Egg Island and into Clam Harbour, 
Klogg’s native village, they both 
returned to their respective boats in 
high anticipation of a race worthy of 
the ‘ Bluenose.’ 

In the morning, at breakfast in the 
stuffy mess-room, Haylestone in- 
formed McNiff and Mervin Quail, 
the mate, about the race and the bet. 
McNiff started and drew in his lips. 
There was some sharp discussion 
between the skipper and the engineer 
before Mervin Quail stopped eating 
and looked up. Haylestone had -not 
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expected his mate to enter the con- 
versation sooner. He had known it 
would take some time. Remarkably 
agile in a practical way on deck, 
Quail’s mind was not the same under 
the burden of discourse. 

After examining the faces of the 
two seated at opposite ends of the 
small table he opened his mouth, 
“Racing with Zeke Klogg?” He 
spoke in a deep husky voice, but 
there was no mistaking he was a 
Nova Scotian. “ Well... spare- 
me-days ! ” 

The other two barely noticed the 
remark. McNiff, going strong with 
crisp comment, was saying it would } 
depend far more on what he could | 
persuade his Diesel to do than on | 
any steering and tide-working Hayle- | 
stone might attempt. And he wasn’t | 
at all sure if he could get the extra | 
half-knot out of the old engine that 
he knew Klogg’s engineer could pull | 
out of the Ethel B’s motor. Thus, if 
the Maid won, which he doubted, he 
would be entitled to half the keg. | 
“And don’t be too cock-sure of 
yourself, Hiram,” he warned. 

“ I know what I’m about,” Hayle- | 
stone retorted. “ Half the keg in- | 
deed! You'll have your share same 
as the mate,” 

Merv Quail looked questioningly 
at the skipper but said nothing for 
amoment. Then he knitted his eye- | 
brows. “ Zeke Klogg’s shrewd. | 


eer 


— 


Wants our anchor? That right, | 
Skipper ? ” 
Haylestone nodded. Quail sur- 
prised him sometimes. | 
“Tt’s risky, Hiram, so ow 
I sailed with him years ago. 


days |! 
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Always knew where the cargoes were 
and could sell a load of ballast to a 
dredger.” 

Haylestone took a final drink of 
coffee, then pulled a package marked 
‘White Owl’ from his shirt pocket. 
He bit the end off one of the cigars 
and lit it. He rarely took serious 
cognizance of his mate’s remarks, 
which were always freely interspersed 
with reference to the days he hoped 
would be spared him. 

The facts having been stated and 
the discussion apparently ended, the 
mate squeezed himself along the 
settee behind the table and heaved 
himself out on deck. 

Towards the end of the morning 
Haylestone had the disturbing ex- 
perience of witnessing the Ethel B 
sailing earlier than had been expected. 


| Zeke Klogg had beaten the wharf’s 


idle lunch-hour. She cast off from 
across the dock just before noon, and 
as she backed out past the Maid of 
Jeddore she emitted several ‘ burps,’ 
as the mate called them, from the 
neighbourhood of her funnel. They 
were, he suggested, “ more than a 
signal to say she was going astern.” 

Haylestone had known she would 
get one hour’s start on him, but not 
three. It would take him two hours 
after the lunch period to get the rest 
of his cargo aboard, and he certainly 
was not going to leave without it, 
race or no race. He could not afford 
to be stupid: as half owner of the 
Maid of feddore it behoved him to 
make her pay. 

It was after three when the last 
sling of cargo was brought aboard. 
“Let go the lines,” Haylestone 
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shouted as the derrick swung back. 


“ Haul in the gang-plank.” Then 
he leapt to the bridge, grasped the 
handle of the engine-room telegraph 
and rang slow ahead. As the vessel 
moved gently out of the dock and 
rounded into the harbour, the men 
battening down the hatch, the skipper 
seized the telegraph handle again 
and clapped it down violently to full 
speed. 

“Now for Cap’n Zeke Klogg, 
damn his rum-pickled guts!” 


The Maid of Jeddore was trembling 
as her bow, pointing directly along a 
course towards Cape Sable, sliced 
the smooth sea, curling it splashing 
up the stem and sending the humpy 
waves rolling out from her sides. 
Merv Quail was sitting on the after 
hatch splicing a rope and putting a 
word in here and there when the 
other two gave him a long enough 
chance. He intended to finish the 
splice before dusk. 

*“ [’m getting all I can out of her, 
I tell you,” McNiff was saying to 
the skipper. “ Look at those shrouds 
up there, shivering like a trawl with a 
fifty-pound cod on it. That’s speed.” 

But Haylestone was leaning over 
the side. 

“Ten knots,” 
“ That’s all.” 

“Ten?” McNiff poked his head 
over the rail and looked down at the 
bubbling water slipping by. “ Ten 
and a half!” 

** That’s no ten and a half! And 
you wouldn’t know if it was or it 
wasn’t by looking at the water. You 
wouldn’t.” 


he announced. 
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McNiff swivelled his head hori- 
zontally and eyed the skipper. “ I’m 
just looking to see what your mile- 
posts look like. I go by the revs. 
It’s ten and a half.” 

“ So it better be. You know the 
Ethel B had nearly forty blasted 
miles start on us leaving Boston. 
She’s near a ten-knot boat—except 
when Zeke misses a tide.” Hayle- 
stone gripped his cigar more firmly 
between his bicuspids. “And you 
can bet Zeke is doing more than that. 
So you should be driving us along at 
damn near eleven. No less, Angus.” 

Angus McNiff glared through his 
eyebrows. His two hands held a 
newly rolled cigarette before his 
mouth like a harmonica player about 
to start on a low note. Then he 
suddenly relaxed, ran the cigarette- 
paper over his tongue and leaned 
back on the bulwark of the small 
wooden schooner-like vessel. 

“ Maybe I’ll give up this coasting 
and go back to deep-water ships 
again,” he mused, unexpectedly wist- 
ful. “‘ It was a good life in that cable 
ship, Cyrus Field. Out in mid- 
Atlantic and down the West Indies. 
You could save money there. And 
you were respected, too.” 

“Now, Angus,” Haylestone put 
in, attempting to adopt a soothing 
voice. “ You don’t want to be think- 
ing that way. We’ve been running 
the Maid together for six years now. 
All I want this trip is that extra half- 
knot or so I know you can pull out 
of your engine.” 

“You were respected in deep- 
water ships,” McNiff murmured on 
in a far-away voice, “for your 


technical knowledge and ability. And “W 
were believed when you said how | came | 
you were operating your engines.” | “ Y 

A seagull squawked. Quail pulled | even tl 
on his last strand of rope. “ As well } like us 
to take advantage of a good slant in __ this ev 


the weather, Angus,” he remarked, Mc} 
looking out over the sea. his fi 
The sun was setting over the shores _ gazing 


of Maine and the last thin blue line | Hayles 
of the land had now dipped out of / like a 
sight. The pale sky, flecked with | “H 
small clouds turning pink, gave a you're 
touch of warmth to the cool Atlantic 
air. 
The next day they encountereda “Ni 
strong head-wind, and had to reduce / Hay 
speed to prevent the vessel from | below 
butting too hard into the heavy sea in | the lit 
her laden condition. Haylestone was | fashiot 
surprised to see McNiff in the middle, Int 
of the morning ease himself into the | was si; 
wheel-house against the pressure of { went t 
the wind on the door. “H 
“ Seen her yet, Hiram ?” to sho 
Haylestone, who had taken the, “Is 
wheel himself when he had sent the, “O: 
helmsman down to do a job on deck, | Sable. 
noticed that the engineer had caught ; That’s 
a load of spray on his way up. He, “C 
was soaked down one side, and his _ down 
hair, thinned by the effects of years | ing ur 
of super-heated steam, was slicked | ning | 
down like the pelt of a wet otter, but | I've g 
he did not seem to bother. seizing 
“ Who ?”” Haylestone asked. ; "6 
“ Ethel B, of course. Where is | boy,” 
she ?” ) engine 





“Where?” This spoke well for! Cap 
Angus, Haylestone thought pleas- 4 char 
antly. He worked his cigar to the | fall. 
other side of his mouth and gave the +¢ver | 
wheel a turn. “I know where she is.” |f the 

i & 
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And! ‘Well, where? That’s what I 
how | came up here to find out.” 

2 | “You won’t see her yet, Angus, 
illed | even though Zeke’s had to ease down 
well | like us. You'll see her before dark 
1t in this evening.” 


ked, McNiff stood for a moment with 
| his fingers on the window-ledge 
ores gazing out at the bow. From behind, 


line | Haylestone thought he looked rather 
it of { like a dog standing on its hind legs. 
with | “ He’s eased down like us? Why, 
ve a | you're pressing her, Hiram.” The 
antic | Maid took a rush at a steep, curling 
sea. 
“Not too much, Angus.” 
duce / Haylestone smiled as McNiff went 
from | below without further remark and 
ea in | the little ship pitched in a corkscrew 
> was fashion over another wave. 
iddle | In the early afternoon Cape Sable 
o the | was sighted dead ahead. Haylestone 
re of {| went to the engine-room skylight. 
“Hi! Angus. Comealoft. Want 
to show you something.” 
1 the “Is it Klogg?” 
it the “Of course not. Not yet. Cape 
deck, Sable. Hit it square on the nose. 
aught | That’s navigating. Come and look.” 
. He, “Can’t. Got to give attention 
.d his down here. Don’t you hear it beat- 
years | ing up all hell. I tell you, ’m run- 
licked | ing her faster than I should and 
r, but | I've got to keep the bearings from 
seizing up.” 
; , “Okay, then, keep her going, 
ere is | boy,” Haylestone replied, and left the 
= peering into the sump. 
ell for | Captain Haylestone did not need 
pleas- chart to enable him to make a land- 
to the | fall. He could hardly remember 
ve the 1¢ver having used a chart. The lie 
he is.” |0f the coast, the banks off-shore, the 


red a 





L 





tidal streams were mirrored in his 
head. He knew where the blue 
water changed to green. 

The Maid of Feddore went inside 
Brazil Rock and close into Cape 
Sable, escaping the rough sea and 
picking up the surging tide running 
out into the Bay of Fundy. Then 
the big moment came. It was eight 
o’clock in the evening and they were 
off Little Hope Island. Haylestone 
sighted a small vessel broad on the 
starboard bow. He pinned the bin- 
oculars on her for some time before 
he finally recognised her as the Ethel 
B by her ridiculous crow’s nest, a 
vast white-painted barrel secured in 
front of the very top of the fore-mast, 
which made the boat look top-heavy. 
Klogg said it was once a rum punch- 
eon and that he had consumed its 
contents on a single voyage. He 
asserted that a lookout man at that 
altitude could often see over the top 
of the fog. But Haylestone secretly 
thought Klogg used it for carrying 
contraband. 

Haylestone shouted for McNiff and 
Merv Quail and explained the tides 
again, pointing out how Old Zeke 
Klogg was afraid of hugging the 
coast and would miss all its advant- 
ages. 
“That’s one of the things I 
gambled on. And we're getting 
some shelter from the breeze now, 
and he isn’t.” 

Merv nodded his head. Angus 
McNiff would not admit anything : 
Haylestone did not think he could _ 
see the Ethel B through his eyebrows, 
anyway. But at dusk the Maid of 
Seddore had picked up very little on 
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the Ethel B. She had not drawn 
abreast of the smaller vessel, which 
was now about five miles off. 

After dark no one knew what their 
relative positions were because the 
Ethel B’s lights were not visible. 
“* Zeke isn’t putting on his steaming 
lights.” Haylestone said. “He 
doesn’t want us to see him dropping 
back.” 

“His dynamo’s probably on the 
blink,” McNiff suggested. ‘* What- 


ever it is it doesn’t matter. We’ve 
made it now.” 

** Don’t be too dead sure,” McNiff 
warned. 


Haylestone looked down at his 
engineer. He knew his pessimism. 
Engineers were all the same. “ Well, 
we'll be sampling that rum tomorrow, 
Angus.” 

“Not if I ease off my engine, 
which [ll do if I hear any more 
bragging.” 

At the moment, by the look of the 
small lights ashore, they were sweep- 
ing down the coast like an ocean 
greyhound. 

At two in the morning the skipper 
was wakened by Quail’s voice, 
“ Fog’s setting in, Hiram.” 

A roar came from the cabin abaft 
the wheel-house. “ What the hell 
d’you mean? Fog?” 

With giant-like noises Haylestone 
stumbled out through the wheel- 
house and on to the tiny bridge 
structure, rubbing the sleep out of 
his eyes. He soon saw and felt the 
damp, grey pall that had settled 
down all round. The wind had 
dropped, and the sound of the water, 
falling away from the bow as the 
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Maid of feddore hurried on, was 
more audible than usual. Sure it 





was foggy. But he could find his " 
way even if it was as thick as a hedge. | now 

“Where are we now, Merv?” } asho 
He shivered. Different from the | the p 


Boston heat. Ha 
“ Pretty near up to Pennant Point. Th 
Should hear the whistle-buoy soon.” | 
Haylestone looked at the wheel- | 
house clock and then at the compass ‘ could 


in front of the helmsman. “ Keep | the cl 
her off half a point,” he said to Quail. | whist! 
“We'll give Sambro a little wider | ing t 
berth. Don’t like those ledges in  slowl; 


this weather.” He found the butt But 
of a cigar on a shelf above the rope- } In fa 
locker. ‘‘ We'll be up to the fairway _ sighti 
buoy by four. The fog’ll be thinner | its wh 
there at the harbour entrance and! sudde 
we'll just slide in nice and quiet as| side it 
the daylight’s coming in. And we'll) vessel 
be through breakfast before Old; tall c 
Zeke pulls in.” ' bulwa 
Merv Quail said, “‘ Maybe,” and with 
went on leaning out of the window,| hidde: 
They heard the whistle of Pennant) almos 
Point buoy, a mechanical, windy, past ; 
whistle that finished its doleful not) cuvre 
with a jerk. But it was a friendly| hitting 
sound. Haylestone set a course to! expres 
pass close to the south-west breakers) at his 


off Sambro Island. was ni 
** Old Klogg’ll be steering out into’ with 2 
mid-Atlantic in eighty fathoms df “W 
water now,” he remarked. “ He's! Hayle: 
cautious. He shouldn’t bet.” | a bit, | 
Presently he broke into song : wheel. 

‘ The Grand Banks fog put th 
"ll muddle Old Klogg | Shoal, 


And a very good thing that’ll be.’ The 


Then he repeated it, looking aj on th 
Quail and chuckling. Quail rumi-| worke; 





was | nated and looked out of the window 





“Give her a blast on the horn 


| his 
dge. | now and again, Merv, and give me 
v?” } ashout when Sambro fog-signal’s on 


the | the port quarter.” 

| Haylestone went back to his cabin. 
The Maid of feddore was off 
yon.” | Chebucto Head at four, having 
| weathered the Ledges nicely. They 
npass } could hear the fog-horn high up on 
the cliff. Then they heard the faint 
whistle of the fairway buoy penetrat- 
wider | ing the fog, and Haylestone crept 

es in slowly up towards the sound. 
- butt But it was still as thick as ever. 
rope-} In fact, he had difficulty in even 
irway | sighting the big red buoy in spite of 
xinner | its whistle. When he did come on it 
e and! suddenly, he passed so close along- 
liet as, side it that, as it rocked towards the 
1 we'll| vessel, the lantern at the top of the 
> Old; tall cage leaned inboard over the 
' bulwark. Luckily it did not tangle 
” and with the rigging. Its light was 
indow.| hidden behind the curtain of murk 
ennant almost before the Maid’s stern was 
windy; past it. Haylestone, having man- 
ul note} cuvred by the buoy without actually 
riendly | hitting it, heaved an audible sigh and 
arse to| expressed his satisfaction to Quail 
reakers| at his close navigation. But there 
was no sliding into harbour at dawn 


wut into’ with a thinning fog. 


oms of  “ We'll have to anchor, blast it!” 
“* He’s\ Haylestone announced. “ Starboard 
4 | abit, Ed,” he said to the man at the 
g: wheel. “ Steer nor’-nor’-east. We’ll 
| put the hook down inside Thrumcap 

| Shoal, Merv.” 
1 be.’ They caught the clink of the bell 


king a) 0n the buoy marking the shoal, 
il rumir worked in a bit and dropped the 
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anchor in five fathoms of water. 
Then Ed went down to the galley 
to brew coffee for the gang. 


The shroud of foggy darkness was 
beginning to turn grey with the 
coming of dawn. Haylestone sat in 
the wheel-house with Quail and Ed. 
The port door was open. They 
alternately looked out at the weather 
and at the clock on the bulkhead 
behind the wheel. 

“ What’ll we do when he gets in 
this far, Skipper?” Ed asked, his 
cheek bulging with a healthy bite of 
beef sandwich. “I suppose he was 
astern of us.” 

“ Of course he was,” Haylestone 
snapped. In the last half-hour he 
had thought a lot about what Klogg 
would do. “ Zeke may stand off 
outside ...and then again he 
mightn’t. He could work himself in 
close to Portuguese Cove across 
from here and hang around there.” 

“ But he ain’t a man to do that in 
fog.” 

“‘ Might,” Haylestone observed, 
putting his mug down on the window- 
ledge and wiping his moustache with 
the back of his hand. “ Maybe I’ve 
over-estimated his cautiousness.” 

“You haven’t done that exactly, 
Hiram,” the mate put in. “ It’s his 
figuring.” 

“You mean calculating.” 

“ Figuring,” Quail insisted. 

“c Same thing.” 

“ Okay, then, calculating. He'll 
be figuring it out right now.” 

“Where ? ” Haylestone asked. 

““ Well, spare-me-days, Hiram, I 
don’t know.” 
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Ed suddenly got off his stool. 
“* Ain’t it clearing a bit?” 

Haylestone stretched his long neck 
out of the door, then stepped out- 
side. They all got out. Haylestone’s 
moustache twitched as though he 
were sniffing the air. Ed spoke 
again. 

“* There’s the shoal buoy, Skipper. 
Two points abaft the beam.” 

They could all see it now, the 
buoy itself, not just its flashing light. 
It was daylight but with the sun not 


quite up yet. Quail examined the 
other side. 
“ Aye, it’s lifting all right, Hiram,” 


he shouted across the bridge. “ Con- 
ical buoy on the starboard bow a 
good mile off.” 

“* That right ? Okay, then. Jump 
down and get the anchor in quick, 
Merv. Looks like-we could slip in 
now.” 

As Merv Quail went down the 
ladder to the main deck he shouted 
to Elmer, the other hand of the 
watch, who was in the galley, to 
come for’ard and heave up. 

Haylestone watched Quail start 
the windlass motor and saw Elmer 
turn the water on the hose to wash 
the mud off the chain before it came 
up the hawse-pipe. The heavy 
links began to grind and clank as 
they came over the gipsy of the 
windlass. > 

“Heave the hook right home, 
Merv,” the skipper shouted. He had 
already put the engine-room tele- 
graph to ‘stand by.’ However, he 


was not going to have any excuses 
below, so he blew down the voice- 


pipe. 
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“ That you, Angus ? ” 

** Aye,” came the voice up the | 
pipe. 

“No swinging the lead, now, 
when I ring for full speed. Fog’s 
lifting and we'll be under way in a 
couple of minutes.” | 

** What the hell d’you think I’m 
doing down here? Reading the | 
morning paper the boy left on the 
door-step ? ” 

But Captain Haylestone ignored 
the question. He was looking across | 
the shoal towards the roadstead | 
which, to the eye, was gradually 
expanding as the rising sun drew at 
the mist. Then he became aware of } 
the slowing down of the windlass 
motor. Elmer was playing his hose 
over the bow and motioning with his | 
free arm to the mate to go on hoist- | 
ing. | 

“Come on, Merv,” Haylestone ; 
shouted. “ Give her the gun. A lot 
may depend on speed now.’ 

But the motor suddenly coughed | 
and stopped. 

Quail glanced at it quizzically and | 
then stepped to the gunwale and 
looked over. 

** What’s the matter,” Hap 
called. 

After a full minute, during which | 
Haylestone tried several phrases to 
attract the mate’s attention, Quail 
looked back at the bridge. 

“* Give her a touch ahead, Hiram, | 
Chain’s leading straight down, but 
the anchor must be pretty tight 7 
the mud.” 

The telegraph tinkled in the wheel} 
house. A little tremble passed | 
through the ship and in a minute the 
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telegraph rang again. The propeller 
stopped. Quail then paid out the 
chain a bit, put the windlass back 
into gear and started the motor. He 
got it going fast, but in a moment it 
sputtered out again. 

Haylestone threw his fists above his 
head. “ What’s wrong with the 
benighted thing ? What’s the matter 
with the engine?... Where’s 
Angus? Get Angus up.” 

Ed, aware of the need for haste, 
was already on his way down from 
the bridge and was making for the 
engine-room skylight—he was no use 
at the wheel. McNiff got it from 
the wheel-house voice-pipe and the 
skylight at the same time. 

He appeared on the fore deck in 
his usual rig. He would not remain 
warm for long. Haylestone watched 
him put the windlass motor in neutral 
after a volley of opprobrious criticism 
and start it up. He ran it for a long 
time making a lot of noise. In the 
meantime Haylestone searched the 
harbour approaches, but there was 
no vessel in sight within the bound- 
ary of the mist. The sun was fleck- 
ing the wavelets here and there with 
silver, but Haylestone did not notice 
that. 

He heard the motor pulling hard, 
and over the straining sound he 
could hear the slow clank of the chain 
as link by link it came labouring over 
the gipsy. He could not stand it any 
longer. He jumped down on deck 
and strode towards the fo’c’sle, 
black head thrust forward and the 
thick soles of his boots striking the 
deck like a hammer. He came to a 
halt where McNiff squatted over the 
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engine, and drew the morning air in 
through his nose before making 
himself heard over the noise. 
“Now, don’t let the dang thing 
stop, Angus. Keep it going. If 


- Sra 


But a wild yell from Quail made 
McNiff throw out the clutch. 

Haylestone jumped to the bow. 
Elmer dropped the hose, which 
swung round like a snake and threw 
a forceful jet of cold water at McNiff 
as he straightened up. His cry and 
the words that followed went un- 
noticed. Elmer had joined the others 
at the rail. 

McNiff kicked the hose and then 
glanced over the rail, too. 

“It’s an old rope,” Haylestone 
was saying to Quail. 

It looked like it to him. It was 
looped over the flukes of the anchor, 
which hung dripping just above the 
water. It did not droop down 
exactly. It seemed to stretch out 
quite tightly. They were all gazing 
at it. 

The captain broke the silence. 
“* Must be a rope fast to something. 
Five-inch rope, I'd say.” 

“Looks to me like it’s a wire 
hawser coated with mud,” Quail 
said. 

“No. It’s a manilla rope,” Hayle- 
stone contradicted. “Elmer. Get 
an axe.” 

McNiff had not bothered with 
more than a glance. He was back 
stamping his feet and squeezing out 
his soaking pants. “‘ Bring me a 
coat with your axe, you danged 
idiot,” he yelled at the departing 
figure. 
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The waiting was hard on the skip- 
per as well as on the engineer. 
Haylestone looked searchingly to- 
wards Chebucto Head. Then Elmer 
returned with a long-handled axe— 
but without the coat—swung him- 
self over the bulwark, down the chain 
and found a footing on the anchor. 

“ Now, hit the rope just abaft the 
fluke, Elmer,” Haylestone said. “ If 
you give it a good clout it ought to 
part with one blow. But mind your 
feet as it goes clear. There’s quite 
a strain on it.” 

Elmer swung like an executioner 
and the axe-blade bit. But the 
expected did not happen. There 
had been a metallic clink, yet, 
strangely enough, Elmer had to work 
the handle to release the blade. He 
looked up at the skipper. 

“Hit it again,” Haylestone or- 
dered, with some curiosity in his 
voice. But his instructions were 
suddenly interrupted by McNiff, who 
had come to look over again. 

“Belay it, Hiram! Belay it! 
That isn’t a rope. Elmer,” he 
shouted down, though Elmer was 
just beneath him, “ Avast there! 
Hold hard!” 

Elmer lowered his axe and looked 
up inquiringly. 

The skipper swung round on 
McNiff. “ What is it then if it isn’t 
a rope?” 

The engineer, holding the rail 
with his hand and pivoting away 
from the bulwark on his wet feet, 
rather like a top, faced the skipper. 

“It’s acable! A telegraph cable ! 
And what’s more it’s the Atlantic 
cable.” 
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“‘ Spare - me- days!” exclaimed 

“Cable? Atlantic cable? .. .” 
Haylestone gazed down at the hor- 
rible thing to which his vessel had be- 
come immovably secured. “ Cripes|! 
Drop that axe, Elmer. No. Heave | 
it up here.” He pushed his cap to | 
the back of his head; he was per- 
spiring. 

“ Feel it, Elmer,” he finally dir- ; 
ected the seaman on the anchor, 
“ What d’you make of it? Rubber? 
Cast iron or something ? ” 

Elmer dug at it with his thumb 
and ran his hand over it. “It’s 
hard and it ain’t got the lay of a ; 
rope.” He kicked it and it seemed 
to hurt his toe. 

“Yes.” McNiff spoke deliber- | 
ately. ‘“‘I seen that one many a | 
time on the Cyrus Field, way out at | 
sea as well as on the coast here. 
You better not axe that through, | 
Hiram.” 

“ Atlantic cable!” 
muttered. “‘ By damn! 
that! ” 

“You've made a wedge in it | 
already,” McNiff said. 

“Merv.” Haylestone turned, | 
addressing Quail. “It'll probably | 
be too heavy to sling off. We'll | 
drop the anchor and see if it jumps 
off when it hits the bottom.” 

* Aye, maybe it will,” Quail , 
agreed. 
* All right, then. Let her go.” 
Quail unscrewed the brake of the 
windlass and the chain ran out 
with a roar. He stopped it when, by / 
instinct, he felt the anchor hit the \ 

sea-floor. 
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Haylestone was looking down at 
the water. He wished he had some 
device which would tell him what 
had taken place. 

“ Heave away again,” he ordered. 

The engine raced, then slowed as 
the clutch went home and the chain 
began to come in again. It slowed 
down still more as the weight of the 
anchor came on the chain. 

“ Still there, Skipper,’ McNiff 
shouted over the noise of the wind- 
lass. On certain occasions he ad- 
dressed the captain by his common 
professional title. This was one of 
them. “ You'll be lucky if I can get 


her up.” 
The anchor broke surface. 
“Damn my buttons! It didn’t do 


it.... Let her go again.” 

Down went the anchor. The 
third time McNiff coaxed the engine 
the answer was obvious. The anchor 
appeared at the surface with the 
cable still laid neatly over it, like a 
cat’s-cradle over a child’s hand. 

Haylestone felt exhausted. Quail 
screwed up the brake and came to 
the rail. McNiff and Elmer leaned 
over too. Ed had joined them from 
the wheel-house. Haylestone vaguely 
thought of the many times his anchor 
had capriciously dragged along the 
bottom in gales of great force and 
how useful it would have been then 
to have hooked himself onto a sub- 
marine telegraph cable. But not 
now. 

After a long silence he looked at 
McNiff. ‘“‘ You’ve had experience 
on cable ships. How d’you get it 
off ?” 


“IT was only an engineer. That 
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was seamen’s work.” He rubbed on2 


cold leg against the other. “ You 
navigated onto it. You'd better 
navigate off it.” 

Quail at last tuned in. “ How 


about swinging the cargo - boom 
around and heaving it off ?” 

Haylestone looked at the foremast 
and boom. “All right. We'll try 
it. But I don’t like the idea. Swing 
it round and hook on.” 

The anchor was lowered while the 
hook suspended from the boom held 
the cable. 

The rope stretched and the blocks 
creaked. Then the boom began to 
develop a significant bend. Hayle- 
stone was just figuring out how he 
would now shove the suspended 
cable out from the ship and haul the 
anchor up inside it, when McNiff 
interrupted his thoughts. 

* Look, Hiram! The hook’s too 
sharp for the cable. It’s bending, 
and the outer casing’s beginning to 
split open where Elmer axed it. 
Don’t you see? You'd better drop 
it quick.” 

At that moment there was a report 
like a cannon. Blocks and tackle 
came crashing down from aloft. 

Some of the tangle draped itself over 
the side. 

Haylestone looked up at the shiver- 
ing boom, then down at the water. 

McNiff said in a subdued voice, 
“Lucky you weren’t beneath it, 
Hiram.” 

* Blast it!” muttered Haylestone. 
“Tt’s back on the danged anchor 
again.” Then loudly to McNiff, “I. 
wouldn’t have been fool enough to 
have been underneath it.” 
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He straightened up, ramming his 
hands down into his pea-jacket 
pockets. He was casting about for 
an inspiration, a method of disengag- 
ing himself from that infernal serpent, 
when his eye caught something. 

““ What's that ?” 

He was standing high above 
McNiff, looking out across the water. 
All hands looked. 

There, beyond the fairway buoy, 
steaming up off Chebucto Head, was 
a vessel. A small vessel with a large 
white barrel at the mast-head which 
made her resemble an ancient Ant- 
arctic sperm whaler. 

“ Ethel B!” someone exclaimed. 

Haylestone leapt round. 

“Merv! ... Merv!” He had 
to repeat himself to draw the mate’s 
attention from the object moving 
stealthily over the ruffled sea against 
the tall, black cliffs of the headland 
four miles away. 

“Merv. Let go that anchor. 
Stop it with the first shackle on deck. 
; Elmer, get a buoy and ten 
fathoms of rope.... Fetch a 
sledge - hammer, Ed. That'll do, 
Angus. Forget your motor. Jump 
down to the engine-room and stand 
by.” 

McNiff started to speak, some- 
thing about navigating, but the roar 
of the chain going out drowned what 
he had to say. Haylestone waved 
the engineer aft as the windlass brake 
stopped the chain. 

They put the stopper on the anchor 
chain and Elmer secured the buoy- 
rope to it. Hiram Haylestone was 
playing his last card. He would slip 
his anchor with fifteen fathoms of 
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chain and buoy it so that it could 
easily be located and not lost on the 


bottom for ever, even though it held | 
an octopus to its bosom. Then he | 


would finish the race. 


But by the time they were ready to | 


‘break’ the chain, the Ethel B was 
up to Neverfail buoy. It would bea 
matter of nip and tuck. Then with 
a clang of the sledge the pin shot out 


of the link and the chain fell apart. | 


** Let go the stopper,” Haylestone 
roared. Quail, quicker than usual, 
kicked it out and the end of the chain 
rattled down the hawse-pipe with 
the rope. Elmer threw the buoy 
over. 

In an instant all was quiet. Just 
a little can-buoy with a spar sticking 
up floated on the agitated water. 

As Haylestone and Ed raced along 
the deck, followed more slowly by 


Quail, a sound came across the ruffled | 


sea—five short blasts from an air 
whistle. An unusual kind of signal, 
meaning nothing in the international 
code. 

Back in the wheel-house Hayle- 
stone rang the telegraph for full 
speed. Ed swung the wheel over 
to port and the Maid of Jeddore 
headed out into the fairway. But 
with all McNiff’s efforts below and 
Haylestone’s urgings from above, by 
the time she reached the buoyed 
channel she was in the wake of the 
Ethel B—in the tail of her wake. 
The two vessels entered harbour like 
naval ships in line ahead, Haylestone 
glaring at the stern of the vessel 
commanded by that man from Clam 
Harbour. 

He almost swallowed the stump 
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uld | of his cigar as he held the Maid off 
* in the stream while Captain Klogg 
eld docked the Ethel B before he, him- 
he | saif, could draw alongside. 

As Haylestone came out of the 
/t0 | mess-room after a difficult breakfast 
vas | his well-trained eye sighted a grey 
e 8 | little man standing on the wharf. 
‘ith ' Captain Ezekiel Klogg might have 
Out been looking at the Maid’s Plimsoll 
| marks, or he might have been scrut- 
- inising the cargo coming out of the 
™ hold. It was hard to say. Anyway, 
ain | he was whistling a tune. Haylestone 
vith crossed to the side and descended to 
uy | the wharf. 

+ The first thing he did was to con- 
just gratulate Klogg on winning the race. 
ng | He added nothing to spoil the com- 
; pliment, and even smiled and pulled 
e at his moustache. After a brief 

by _ exchange about falling freight-rates 
an ) Klogg pointed to the empty hawse- 
- pipe. 
nal, “ Where’s your starboard anchor, 
onal Hiram?” His forehead was puck- 
ered now. 
ye f “Be glad to explain it to you, 
fal | Zeke,” Haylestone replied affably. 
ol “Come aboard.” 
In his cabin Haylestone poured 
But out two half glasses of rum and 
and put the bottle on the table between 
» by them. 
one “You were asking where my star- 
the board anchor was. You’d naturally 
pore t be concerned, I know, Zeke. It’s 
‘like yours, of course.” 
—_ He held up his glass. Klogg did 
essel the same. ‘ Good freights,” Hayle- 
lam stone said. “ Good freights,” Klogg 
\ replied. They downed their drinks. 
| 


“Tl tell you, Zeke,” Haylestone 
L2 
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went on. “I was up off Chebucto 
Head that early—long before you— 
and it was that thick o’ fog, I had to 
anchor, as you saw. Well, when it 
cleared after dawn I tried to heave 
in, but that blasted windlass motor 
of mine was deader than a salted cod. 
In spite of what Angus McNiff—a 
clever engineer—tried to do, it 
wouldn’t move. And then seeing 
you sliding in I just had to get under 
way and try to beat you—although, 
mind you, if it had been the fairway 
buoy we were racing for I’d have 
walloped you hands down, as you 
know. So I just slipped the chain 
and buoyed it. It’s right there handy 
for you, Zeke.” Haylestone leaned 
forward and put his hand on Klogg’s 
shoulder. “ You can pick it up as 
you go out and you'll get fifteen 
fathoms of chain with it, gratis. I’ll 
give you that.” 

With the repetition of this informa- 
tion and its solution at frequent 
intervals, during which the level of 
the bottle fell like an ebbing tide, the 
suspicious Klogg began to come 
round. He held his glass up to the 
light of the port once more, looked 
at the dark-red liquid and, at last, 
agreed. He also accepted the sug- 
gestion that he would pass over his 
little anchor to Haylestone because, 
as Haylestone said, “ Although it’ll 
be practically no use in holding my 
vessel to the ground except in a dead 
calm, it'll satisfy the law about having 
two anchors.” 


Captain Haylestone had the story 
later on of what happened when 
Klogg sailed two days afterwards, 
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bound for Canso. One of the Ethel 
B’s hands, a nephew of Merv 
Quail’s, related it to his uncle who 
passed it on to Haylestone. 

On his way out, Captain Ezekiel 
Klogg stopped his vessel inside 
Thrumcap Shoal to pick up his 
newly-won anchor. His confidence 
in Haylestone rose when he found 
the buoy at once. They winched the 
rope in, got hold of the chain and 
began heaving in. Klogg now 
realised what a very heavy anchor it 
was. Doubts began to assail him on 
the wisdom of the exchange. It 
took all the power the Ethel B had to 
heave it up. But when it broke 
surface Klogg, who was directing 
operations personally from _ the 
fo’c’sle, saw that it was fouled. 

In his preoccupation he had paid 
no attention to the launch, a.heavy 
work-boat, which had been idling 
against the tide some distance away. 
Now he became suddenly aware of 
its powerful motor chugging towards 
him. 

The launch churned the water as 
it pulled up close under the bow of 
the Ethel B. Three men were stand- 
ing up in it, balancing to the slight 
rock. They spoke among themselves 
as they gazed at the anchor just above 
the surface of the water, and at the 
rope-like object stretched over the 
flukes. Then one of them looked up. 


Lid Skipper ? 2” 

“Yes,” Klogg answered slowly, 
leaning over, figuring the launch 
might be a local pirate ready to 
bargain for the removal of the thing. 

** Just hold it like that,” the man 
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said, raising his hand. The boat’s 
engine kicked over once, and two of } 
the men had hold of Klogg’s encum- | 
brance and began prying at it. 

“ Lay off there!” Klogg bawled, 
“Get your hands off my anchor! 
What the hell d’you think you'r 
doing? Shove off or I'll let it go, ' 
chain and all on top of you!” 

The men pushed their boat off. 

** Skipper,” said the man in the! 
raincoat. “‘ We’re from the Canadian 
Cable Corporation and we’ve been 
looking for a break in the Atlantic } 
cable. Now we’ve got it. Six 
circuits out. What have you been 
trying to do with it? Hack it in 
two?” 

Klogg hung heavily on the bul- 
wark rail, his eyes working alternately } 
between the cable on the anchor and | 
the men in the launch. One of them,| 
he noticed, had a camera. Then he) 
raised himself and cleared his throat.| 

“This isn’t my anchor. I just! 
happened to... .” 

* Now, Skipper, that’s all right.’ 

“Tt belongs to. . .” 

“ Okay, okay. Ill come aboard 
while my launch goes in to report) 
and start arrangements for the big 
repair job.” 

Zeke Klogg vaguely watched the| 
boat putter down the lee side to put 
the man aboard. Then he — 
over the bow again. 

“ Hiram Haylestone ! ” he shoute 
down at the cable, as though expect: 
ing to get a message pine in 
wires. “You. You. You! 
and your blasted ‘nevighting |” og i 

He became incoherent after that. ' 
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BY ROY FORSTER 


PERHAPS one could rightly say that 
it all happened long ago. But 
yesterday, in the fishing-room of 
all places, it came back to me with 
some force, and as clearly as when 
it took place. And I wondered 
where Dick was now, and whether 
he had survived the second war. 
I hoped so, because although he 
was such a card for clothes and for 
gambling, I liked him. 

It was tripping over the rug that 
did it. I had just rushed in from 
the river, hands and feet frozen, 
but splendidly warm inside by 
reason of the six- pound pike 
which I was carrying like a trophy 
in my left hand. My rod was in 
the other, and while I tried to shut 
the door with one knee and shout 
for my wife and stumble into the 
room at the same time, I tripped 
over the confounded rug and felt 
myself falling. 

Like a good fisherman I let go 
the rod, and mercifully it took no 
harm. Clutching my slippery prize 
to my bosom I crashed to the red- 
tiled floor in perfect imitation of 
a Scottish forward scoring a vital 
try. But Rugby forwards usually 
fall on grass, and red tiles, as I 


+ soon discovered, have scarcely the 


same resilience as wet turf. 
My wife, who is an invariable 


optimist and thought that it was at 
least an earthquake or at worst a 
chunk of sputnik, came running in 
and saw me floundered. 

“Good heavens!” she said. 
“Don’t tell me you’ve emptied 
your flask ?” 

Such is the reward one has grown 
to expect after years of what Barrie 
once called a ‘dog-like devotion.’ 
Then as an after-thought she added, 
“You haven’t broken anything ? ” 

I got up slowly with her help, 
feeling bruised about the knees and 
somewhat shaken. In point of fact 
that rug had shaken me back over 
almost forty years, as I realised 
while I stood there leaning on her 
arm and looking down at it, the 
pike still clutched affectionately to 
my bosom. 

“Dick gave it to me,” I said 
slowly. 

“‘ Gave you that fish? I thought 
you’d caught it!” my wife said 
scathingly. 

I corrected her as gently as I 
could. 

“No,” I said. “I present the 
pike to you, my sweet, another 
victim of my bow and spear. I 
was referring to the rug.” 

“Oh, that! Who’s Dick in any ~ 
case ?”’ she asked at once. Feminine 
curiosity is of course beyond my 
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comment. Then, again as an after- 
thought, she said, “Are you all 
right ?” 

“Perfectly, thanks,” I told her, 
fondling my knees. “ And so is my 
rod, which is far more important. 
I feel a long, long way from home, 
that’s all.” 

“* That silly rod!” she said. 

But I was still far away, beyond 
her charming inconsequences. Here 
she took the pike from me and 
examined it. 

** It will do splendidly for lunch,” 
she announced. “I have Izaak 
Walton’s own recipe. It is a pike, 
isn’t it? Look at its teeth!” 

“‘ That’s what tells the other fish 
what it is,” I said, my mind still 
wandering, wandering far away with 
the rug and with Dick. 

“I must see cook at once!” 
said my wife with determination. 
“'You’re sure you're all right now, 
dear ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” I said. “I 
think [’ll wash my hands and put 
away my rod, and go and sit down 
for a while.” 

“Yes, do,” she said. ‘“ There’s 
a nice fire in the study, and Ill 
bring you in a cup of hot, sweet 
tea directly. Best possible thing 
for shock ! ” 

“Best possible thing for an early 
demise,” I muttered, but she was 
already hurrying away with my pike 
and did not hear. In any case, she 
knows my views on tea. 

I washed my hands, put away my 
rod, and ascertained that my knees 
were merely frozen and bruised, not 
cut. Then I retired to the study 
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fire. Thawing in front of a blaze 
is one of life’s abiding luxuries, and 
I remembered it had been the same 
that winter in Quetta, long before 
the earthquake, when Dick was a 
subaltern in my Company, the 
youngest and the latest joined. And 
the Treasury not having discovered 
Scotch whisky, we did not drink tea. 

The Regimental Depot was in 
Quetta, and there the doctors with 
their pleasant whimsicality had sent 
me to recuperate after a flesh wound 
and some vicious sand-fly fever, 
both picked up on the Diala. It 
had been a tricky job forcing the 
crossing against old brother Turk, 
now, thank heaven, a respected ally. 
Grant of the Sappers had won a 
D.S.O. there as a subaltern, but 
that is another story. 

Strange how all that long and 
tough campaign in what the troops 
called Mespot should now be almost 
completely forgotten. Kut, Ctesiphon 
with its Parthian arch, Baghdad, 
Kirkuk, Khanakin; Mosul, with the 
pennant lances of Indian cavalry 
trotting through when we took it— 


ali that wide and strangely fertile | 


desert where grass grew almost 
overnight at your tent door if you 
tied a canvas water-bag to drip 
from a pole. Gone like a dream, 
the whole thing; yet that dream 
was the reality of life and death to 


——— 


thousands, Tommies and Sepoys | 


alike. 
was ; 


A side-show, that’s all it 
brilliant and glorious and 


bloody, but still a side-show. 
And from it, and a temperature 

of 115 in the shade or more, medical 

science decreed that I should, for 
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my health, be pitchforked, still 
clad in shorts and a spine-pad, into 
the rigours of Quetta in the middle 
of winter. The barren hills about 
that fruitful vale were white with 
snow, and the wind as keen as a 
razor to shave the unprotected, 
unsuspecting scalp. 

The Colonel commanding the 
depot, an understanding soul, took 
one look at my blue face and my 
purple, knocking knees when I 
reported, and excused me from all 
duty until I had procured more 
suitable dress. That I did so 
with some alacrity can hardly be 
doubted. Perhaps he was counting 
on that. 

Be that as it may, I took over a 
Company of Pathans the same after- 
noon; recruits and reinforcements 
mostly, with a sprinkling of seasoned 
N.C.O.s and Indian officers, and 
two British subalterns, one of whom 
was Dick. 

I took to Dick at once. He was 
splendid on the parade-ground, with 
a voice like a fog-horn and a fine 
flow of Pushtu which kept the 
recruits on their toes and won the 
Indian officers’ respect. He was 
born speaking the language, he told 
me later. His father had soldiered 
for years on the Frontier, and he 
himself had actually seen the light 
in Tonk. Of all possible qualifica- 
tions I could think of none better 
for a temporary officer in a Pathan 
regiment of the old Indian Army. 

Dick loved to dress well, and he 
was ready to bet on anything. 
About his betting you must judge 
for yourself, but his turnout was 
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always impeccable. His orderly must 
have sat up half the night heel- 
balling his belt and his boots and 
his chin-strap. And when Dick 
saw the new Poshteen I had acquired 
I could almost see him turning green 
with envy. 

“Nice coat that, sir,” he said 
admiringly. “Wish I could afford 
one. But they pay captains like 
rajahs and me like a bazaar coolie, 
I’m ready to bet!” 

“They don’t, you know,” I told 
him. “But in Mespot you can’t 
spend a great deal, and I’ve been in 
Mespot some time, remember.” 

* Just look at all that embroidery ! ” 
he said, fingering it. 

I could see that he was not 
convinced about the economics of 
campaigning in Mespot. 

A Poshteen, I should explain, is 
a sheepskin coat, sleeved, and worn 
with the wool inside. The smooth 
skin on the outside is usually dyed 
a canary yellow, and embroidered, 
heavily or lightly according to the 
quality of the coat, in whorls of red, 
blue, green, black and mauve silk. 
They are the only real protection 
I know against the dry, icy winds 
of the Frontier. While not strictly 
uniform, they were in those days 
invariably worn off parade, and 
everybody in Quetta, including all 
the pretty ladies at the Club, had 
one. Everybody, that is, except 
poor Dick, who said with regret 
that he could not afford one, or 
even make a bet about it, and — 
therefore kept clear of the Club. 

Secretly I hoped that he would 
long continue in his impecunious 
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honesty; for pretty ladies at the 
Club do not mix well with efficiency 
in subalterns at a regimental depot, 
and Battalion commanders in the 
field were apt to make the point 
with some severity whenever they 
received a draft of reinforcements. 

“ Half-trained monkeys, straight 
from a tree, my dear Colonel! 
Hardly know the butt from the 
spout. Still got their tails on, most 
of them. A disgrace to the regi- 
ment! We have to do everything 
here again, as well as the fighting! 
For pity’s sake whip up those —— 
subalterns! It’s nobody else’s fault ! 
Or send them out here to be shot 
over!” 

And then we Company com- 
manders would get it, chapter and 
verse, from the Colonel, and we 
were supposed to do something 
about it, which meant pass it on 
to the subalterns. It was ever thus, 
the chain of responsibility in the 
Army, always ending up at the long- 
suffering subalterns, who somehow, 
in fact, never seemed to suffer at 
all. The best lecturer I ever heard 
on the subject said, I remember, 
**There’s Foch, and there’s the 
Platoon Commander. No officer in 
between counts for anything at all 
in comparison.” 

Which struck me as nearer the 
truth than most theories. 

But it was different with Dick. 
He was keen, he was efficient; he 
was a natural man-manager and 
therefore a good trainer of recruits ; 
he knew the Pathan, and he seldom 
went to the Club. 


“Can’t be seen there, sir. No 
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Poshteen !” was his invariable ex- 
cuse, while I secretly prayed that | 
the demand for Poshteens might 
soon be such as to price everyone 
out of the market, except possibly 
Generals. I had my own already, 
of course. 


And then one afternoon Dick / 


marched into my Company office 
with a particularly loud bang of 
his heels and an even more quiver- 
ingly muscular salute than usual, 
I looked up. 

“ Favour to ask, if I may, sir,” ” 
he said. 

“ Anything in reason,” I told 
him. “But not leave, I hope. No 
chance of that whatever.” 

“Nothing so silly, sir,” he said. 
** As a matter of fact it’s a competi- 
tion. A shooting competition, sir.” 

I was surprised. I said, “A | 
what? We've just finished our 
field-firing. ‘There’s no more am- 
munition for a competition on any | 
scale.” 

“ Fifty rounds will be enough, , 
sir. Ill pay for them myself if 
you like. It’s a sort of private 
competition, as a matter of fact.” 

I laughed. I scented some bet | 


or other. I liked him better and 
better. 
“ A private competition ?” I said. 
“ Sit down and tell me all about it.” 
He sat, breathing heavily through | 
his nose with suppressed excitement. 
“Take off your helmet,” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘ You'll feel better.” | 
He took it off and balanced it on 
his knees. The mark of his chin- 
strap showed like a white weal | 
looping his tanned young face. I | 
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waited for him to explain. He went 


’ on breathing noisily. 


“Well?” I said. 

“I met him in old Abdullah 
Shah’s carpet-shop, sir,” he began. 

“Met whom?” I wanted to 
know. 

I was more surprised than ever. 
Abdullah Shah’s carpet-shop was a 
landmark in the Quetta bazaar, but 
it was no place for an impecunious 
subaltern who could not even afford 
a Poshteen. 

“What were you doing there?” 


I added hurriedly. 


“The old boy is a friend of my 
father’s, sir,” he explained. “ Old 
Abdullah Shah I mean. I sometimes 
pop in for a buk with him in the 
evening.” 

“When everyone else is at the 
Club ?” I said. 

“ That’s right, sir. How did you 
know ?” 

“T didn’t,” I said. “ Never mind. 
Go on.” 

“Well, sir, I happened to walk 
down there yesterday evening, and 
there was this fellow, sitting as cool 
as you please, with a bandolier 
stuffed full of cartridges over each 
shoulder and some sort of sporting- 
rifle across his legs, having a suck 
at old Abdullah Shah’s hookah. A 
Mahsud if ever I saw one!” 

“Nothing strange about that,” I 
said. “ The bazaar is full of them. 


Some even wear British officers’ 
tunics with medal-ribbons complete. 
They’re best left alone.” 

“TI know that, sir, and I was 
just going away when Abdullah 
It turned 


Shah called me back. 
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out that the fellow was some sort 
of relation of his; his second wife’s 
cousin’s nephew’s son, or something 
like that. These things can get 
pretty involved, sir. And his name 
was Abdullah Shah as well, and he 
was in Quetta for a holiday or 
something.” 

“ He’s better in Quetta than shoot- 
ing us up in Lorelai or Chaman,” I 
said. “So he challenged you to a 
private shooting-match, did he ?” 

“No, sir, he didn’t challenge me, 
I challenged him. He was a bit 
cocky about his shooting, and had 
the nerve to say no British officer 
could hit a camel at twenty feet.” 

“From what he’s seen he may 
feel justified in that conclusion,” I 
said. “So you bet him that you 
could shoot straighter than he 
could ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I suppose it comes to 
that, really.” 

I was a little shocked. I said, 
“Don’t you think you’ve taken on 
something? You ought to know 
what they say: ‘The Mahsud is 
born in the shape of a rifle.’ They’re 
a tribe of marksmen, and proud of 
it. You must fancy yourself as a 
marksman, too, apparently, and yet 
I’ve never seen you fire a round on 
the range.” 

“I don’t fancy myself at all, sir,” 
said Dick quietly. “It was only 
because he had a nice Poshteen and 
I thought it would be a good idea 
to get it.” 

“ To get his Poshteen ? ” I echoed, 
amazed. ; 

Dick looked up eagerly. 

“ That’s right, sir,” he said. “I 
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bet him his Poshteen I’d beat him 
at 300 yards, ten rounds deliberate 
and fifteen rounds in sixty seconds 
rapid ! ” 

“You bet him his Poshteen?” I 
said, astonished. ‘And what, may 
I ask, did you undertake to give 
‘ him if he wins?” 

Dick blushed. 

“ There I was absolutely stumped, 
sir. You know I’m not the Bank of 
England. But old Abdullah Shah 
saw how it was at once, and he 
offered to put up the prayer-rug he 
was sitting on as my stake if I lost. 
Jolly sporting thing to do, I thought 
it was, sir. Especially as I could 
see it was an old Bokhara, and he 
was actually sitting on it!” 

I bit my lip to keep my face 
from smiling. Abdullah Shah, com- 
monly known as Abdullah the Shark 
by reason of his unblushing false- 
hoods to the unwary in the matter 
of carpets, suddenly went up in my 
estimation. It would appear that 
I, in company with most of Quetta, 
had sadly under-rated his humanity. 

“Ts the Mahsud going to use his 
own rifle ?” I said. 

“No, sir,” said Dick at once. 
“He couldn’t because it hadn’t a 
big enough magazine for the ‘ mad 
minute’ rapid. That’s why I sug- 
gested it really. But we could easily 
lend him a Service rifle, couldn’t 
we, sir?” 

“We should also have to make 
quite certain that he doesn’t pinch 
it,” I said. 

“He wouldn’t dare!” said Dick. 
“Not with old Abdullah Shah 
behind me.” 
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“ Wouldn’t he ? A Mahsud would 
steal his grandmother’s back teeth 
if she had any and he thought 
they might do him some good. | 
Even with his grandfather watching 
him.” 

“TI dare say, sir. All the same I 
don’t think he'll get much of a 
chance to try. You see, I rather | 
hoped that you could be there your- | 
self, sir. Scoring and all that; fair 
play, you know.” 

Again I was taken by surprise. | 

** So you want me to be a witness ' 
to your discomfiture, do you?” I 
asked him. 

Dick blushed again. 

“I didn’t put it like that exactly, | 
sir,” he said. “I only sort of half | 
suggested that you might supervise } 
the bundobust.” 

“ Oh, you did, did you?” 

He looked at me pathetically. He 
said, “I’m sorry, sir. But it is an 
absolutely grand Poshteen you know. 
Still, if you say so, I can call the 
whole thing off.” 

His mouth drooped at the corners 
like a disappointed child’s. 

** All you have to lose is ‘ face,’” 
Itold him. “ I'll see what I can do.” 

“ Will you, sir?” 

I never could resist such anxious 
pleading. 

“ Leave it to me,” I said quickly, 
to put him out of his suffering. “Tl | 
speak to the Colonel directly, and | 
I think he may agree. But you'll 
have to pay for the fifty rounds 
yourself.” 

“Naturally, sir,” he said. 
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He was smiling now. I liked him 
better than ever. 

“Thanks awfully, sir,” he said. 
“ You’ve been jolly decent about it 
all, I must say! ” 

He put on his helmet, stood up, 
saluted smartly, and marched out 
of my Company office. 

The Colonel, when I spoke to 
him a little later, demanded pre- 
cisely the information which I had 
asked for indirectly but in vain. 
What possible qualifications had the 
youngster to take on a Mahsud at 
rifle-shooting ? 

“None that I know of, sir,” I 
had to tell him. 

The Colonel grunted. 

“ Can’t harm the regiment, and it 
might do him good to be taken 
down a peg, perhaps. Though he 
seems to need it least of all our 
pups. See to all the arrangements, 
will you, though we don’t want any 
song and dance about it. I may 
look in at the death myself.” 

“Very good, sir,” I said. 

“Dashed sporting thing, any- 
how,” muttered the Colonel. “ Old 
Abdullah Shah, eh? Who'd have 
thought it? One thing about Pathans 
they always fancy.a bit of sport. But 
whatever you do, don’t go and lose a 
rifle !” 

** Not a chance, sir,” I assured him. 

So it was all arranged by me 
personally for the following Sunday 
morning, since that was the only 
time the regiment could spare, and 
the Sabbath I knew meant nothing 
to a Mahsud, who would have kept 
it on a Friday anyway, if he had 
thought about it at all. 
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The day was cold and the sky 
cloudless, and the far hills were 
still capped with snow. A small, 
dry wind was blowing straight down 
the stony range from the firing- 
points to the targets. Perfect weather 
for rifle-shooting, I thought. 

As I approached the 300-yard 
point with Dick and the Jemedar 
Adjutant, who was carrying the 
rifles and the ammunition, I saw 
that Abdullah Shah and his young 
namesake were already there, talk- 
ing to the N.C.O.s whom I had 
detailed for duty at the firing-point. 
Two hundred yards behind them, 
clustered round the s00-yard firing- 
point, most of the depot seemed to 
be standing or squatting. 

I reflected somewhat ruefully on 
the regimental grapevine. I had 
thought that my arrangements had 
been so beautifully confidential ; 
guaranteed, as I had fondly hoped, 
to avoid what the Colonel had 
called ‘any song and dance.’ But 
it was too late to do anything about 
that now. 

What worried me was that the 
thing had apparently developed into 
a matter of regimental honour, not 
merely a private shooting-match 
arranged to gratify the silly whim 
of a very junior subaltern who 
wanted a Poshteen. I wondered 
what the Colonel would say when 
he came, and I prayed that by 
some merciful chance he would not 
show up as he had threatened. 

I looked at Dick. His face was 
frowning and serious. 

“You'll be for it, my lad,” I 
thought, “unless you win.” 
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He seemed to be thinking much 
the same. 

We arrived at the 300-yard firing- 
point. To one side of it were two 
brass trays the size of cart-wheels. 
One of them bore a nice Bokhara 
rug, and the other a folded Poshteen. 
Its fleecy lining did not look too 
clean. 

Old Abdullah Shah came up and 
we shook hands. His namesake, 
who looked like a fledgling kite, I 
thought, and smelled a little when 
he was to windward, flashed white 
teeth at us in a smile that plainly 
spoke of half contempt and sure 
success. He did not offer to shake 
hands; nor did I. He was wearing 
a pair of stone-grey jodhpurs and 
a sweater which had once been 
white, but had as clearly long 
despaired of any dhobi. 

I hurriedly explained the terms 
of the match in my best Pushtu. 
Two targets for the ten rounds 
each, deliberate; and then two 
others for the fifteen rounds in 
sixty seconds rapid. After sixty 
seconds the latter targets would be 
lowered. 

The Mahsud flashed his teeth 
and nodded briefly. Apparently 
he understood my Pushtu, which 
was just as well. Flattered, I felt 
an air of impartial authority. 

I took the Service rifles from the 
Jemedar Adjutant, and let the 
Mahsud have his pick. He chose 
one at random, with a smiling 
insolence, worked the bolt smoothly 
once or twice, and lay down with 
his weapon on the firing-point. 
Dick took the other rifle, and lay 
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down and began to fiddle with the 
sights. I motioned to the N.C.O, 
at the telephone, and he spoke into 
it briefly. Three hundred yards 
away two targets jerked up into 
view. I gave each man two clips 
of ammunition, and stood behind 
them with my note-book to watch 
and mark the scores. 

The firing began. [Each shot 
was punctuated by the crowd two 
hundred yards behind us either with 
groans or with shouts of applause. 
The Mahsud fired first. A bull. 
Deep groans. Dick fired next. A 
bull. Applause and cheers ! 

They went on firing alternately, 
bull succeeding bull from each 
rifle. I had expected as much 
from the Mahsud, but what could 
have inspired Dick to shoot like 
this ? 

I watched him lying there on 
the frozen ground in front of me, 
rifle held steady as a rock, butt 
cuddled into his shoulder, the whole 
weapon cradled in his arms like a 
baby. Round after deliberate round, 
bull after bull from both rifles; 
alternate groans and cheers from 
the crowd behind. 

By the eighth round it came to 
me that Dick knew what he was 
doing. The boy could shoot. He 
was a born marksman. He had 
been hiding this particular light 
under a bushel from all of us, the 
young scoundrel. 

I suddenly grew intensely partisan. 
I wanted Dick to win. I wanted it 
most’ desperately. The alternate 


groans and cheers from the crowd 
behind, which I had thought unfair 
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but could do nothing to stop, I 
now approved entirely. The thing 
was not a matter of a mere Poshteen, 
or fifty Poshteens. Much more was 
at stake, and the men booing and 
cheering behind us had been right 
to sense it. I felt myself tingling 
with excitement and apprehension. 

The Mahsud fired his ninth round. 
A bull. Disgusted groans. Dick 
fired his ninth. A bull. Immense 
applause! I could hardly write 
the score. The pencil was jittering 
in my fingers. 

The Mahsud fired again, almost 
at once. A bull. He had scored 
the maximum, or in the language 
of the range, a ‘ possible.’ 

A dreadful silence descended on 
the scene. A silence which, like the 
Egyptian darkness, could be felt. 
In the middle of it Dick fired his 
tenth round. 

There was an agonised pause. 
And then the red disc slid up in 
front of the target, slowly, dis- 
appointedly. The red disc, not the 
white. An inner! Dick had lost 
the deliberate firing by a single 
point. 

A wailing groan came down the 
icy wind from the depot assembled 
two hundred yards behind us; the 
sort of groan that marks the death of 
kings. Dumbly I groaned with 
them. With strong revulsion I 
forced my pencil to complete that 
lamentable score in my note-book. 
The Colonel’s voice said quietly at 
my shoulder, “ Quite a ftamasha. 
Why didn’t the boy tell us that he 
could shoot ? ” 

My single comfort at that moment 
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was the Colonel’s face. It was 
smiling at me, and I knew that far 
from frowning on the ‘song and 
dance,’ the Colonel was enjoying it. 

Both targets were hauled down. 
The Mahsud glanced at me from 
where he lay. His flashing teeth 
said plainly, “‘ What else could you 
expect ? ” 

I shut my note-book with a snap. 
I said in Pushtu, “ Fifteen rounds 
rapid! Targets down after sixty 
seconds. Three clips per man. 
Load with two clips and one in 
the breech. Begin as soon as the 
targets appear.” 

The Mahsud grunted. He under- 
stood all right. 

I gave them each their ammuni- 
tion, and stood back to watch them 
load. Both did it expertly, as to 
the manner born, and each man 
laid his third clip by him, handy 
for instant re-loading. 

** Ready ?” I said. 

“* Ready,” said Dick. 

The Mahsud grunted and cuddled 
his rifle into his shoulder. I motioned 
to the N.C.O. on the telephone 
behind me. The silence was intense 
but for his voice. I even heard the 
squealing of the targets as they 
jerked up into position 300 yards 
away. Then all other sound was 
drowned in the fusilade. 

The ‘ mad minute ’ which followed 
lived up to its name. In the ex- 
plosive uproar, as I kept my eyes 
on my watch, I thought of how it 
was that and that alone which had 
stopped the massed attacks of German - 
infantry at Mons and at Le Cateau— 
the rapid fire of the British Army, 
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trained to get off fifteen aimed rounds 
in a minute, and trained to do it by 
the apostles of the School of Musketry 
at Hythe. 

Sixty explosive seconds, and the 
targets suddenly disappeared. The 
firing ceased, but my ears were 
singing with the battering of noise. 
The Colonel, similarly afflicted, was 
shouting into the nape of my neck, 
“That feller only got off twelve! 
I counted ! ” 

I walked over to the Mahsud and 
took his rifle. He seemed a little 
reluctant to part with it. I jerked 
open the breech and a round was 
extracted, and then two others before 
the rifle was empty. I gave it, with 
the three live rounds, to the Jemedar 
Adjutant. I moved to where Dick 
lay, and took his rifle from him. The 
breech was empty. He at least had 
got off fifteen rounds. I handed 
his rifle to the Jemedar Adjutant, 
who was laughing. I heard the 
Colonel say, “‘ Improves our chances, 
doesn’t it? If only the young 
blighter has shot straight!” 

I took note of that word ‘ our.’ 
It proved that I had only arrived 
at half the truth. The Colonel 
was as partisan as any of us! The 
unlooked-for song and dance had 
been approved. I felt a good deal 
better. 

A hubbub of speculation came 
down wind from the depot assembled 
behind us. It seemed a lifetime 


while we waited for the score. I 
stood with one hand ramming my 
note-book against my chest to try 
to stop it shaking, and the other 
clutching a pencil which seemed to 
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be behaving like a jumping bean. 
There was clearly some unconscion- 
able delay. The Colonel said happily, 
“They’re fogged because he only 
fired twelve! The other three will 
have to count as misses ! ” 

I could detect a hope of triumph 
in his voice. 

“‘ That’s it I expect, sir,” I said, 
as calmly as I could. 

I looked at Dick. He was lying 
prone, looking intently ahead to 
where the targets would presently 
reappear with the score. The 
Mahsud had rolled over onto his 
back. His knees were bent, and he 
was frowning up at the sky. ‘ Look 
not to it for help,’ I thought irrever- 
ently. But at least it was the Sabbath. 

At last a target reappeared; the 
Mahsud’s ; and the markers began 
to indicate his score. I wrote it 
down as the discs bobbed and 
waved slowly across the target. Bull, 
bull, bull, bull, bull; inner, inner; 
outer, outer, outer, outer, outer. 


Miss, miss, miss. A roar of applause | 


from behind us greeted each of the 
misses. 


| 





— 


Then the Mahsud’s target vanished | 


and Dick’s appeared. I forced my 
trembling fingers to record his score 
legibly. Twelve bulls and three 
inners. The boy had won hands 
down! The crescendo of applause 
from the depot behind turned into 
pandemonium, and men began to run 
towards us. I heard the Colonel say- 
ing excitedly, “‘ Splendid! Splendid ! 
Most wonderful show ! ” 

Then Dick was on his feet. He 
shook hands with the Colonel, he 
shook hands with the Mahsud, 
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he shook hands with me, and then 
he solemnly shook hands with old 
Abdullah Shah, who all this time 
had been standing near us with the 
duty N.C.O.s. 

The carpet-dealer coughed im- 
portantly but did not say anything. 
Instead he stroked his beard and 
waited deliberately till we were 
surrounded by about six hundred 
excitedly breathing men. Then like 


| some priest officiating at an ancient 
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ritual he stooped and slowly lifted 
up the big brass tray with the 
Poshteen folded on it. With the 
gravity of an Archbishop he offered 
it to Dick. Dick said something— 
I saw his lips move—took the coat 
and hung it over his arm. But 
whatever he said was lost in the 
applause and the clapping. Even 
the Mahsud joined in unexpectedly, 
which I thought was a good sign. 

Next, old Abdullah Shah slowly 
took up the other brass tray which 
carried the Bokhara prayer - rug, 
and gravely offered it to Dick. 
Dick recoiled. He said, “Oh, I 
say! No! That’s yours!” 

“It was part of the stake, it is 
therefore yours,” said the carpet- 
dealer clearly in Pushtu, still proffer- 
ing the tray. 

“Oh, but I say, but really!” 
said Dick. “I can’t!” 

“ Take it!” muttered the Colonel 
behind him. 

“ Right, sir,” said Dick instantly. 
“And thanks very much indeed!” 
he said to Abdullah Shah. 

He stood there with the Poshteen 
Over one arm and the prayer-rug 
over the other, trying not to look a 
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fool, while six hundred Pathans from 
the depot stamped and clapped and 
generally yelled themselves hoarse. 
Then the Colonel held up a hand 
and there was silence. He said in 
Pushtu, “‘ Better than women and 
richer than gold, what sport is like 
shooting with a rifle?” 

The men acknowledged the proverb 
with a roar. 

“ And this,” said the Colonel, “ is 
the test of good sportsmanship. You 
have seen yourselves, the two of 
them shaking hands as friends, 
winner and loser. So let us give 
three cheers for the loser!” 

They cheered the Mahsud to the 
echo. At first he did not seem 
quite sure what it was all about, 
but applause is heady stuff, and 
soon he was capering and laughing, 
as delighted as a child. When I 
thought it had gone on long enough 
I spoke to the Jemedar Adjutant, 
and he gestured to the men that 
all was over. They began to dis- 
perse in laughing, chattering groups, 
and someone started the regimental 
song, whose words are quite un- 
printable. The Colonel said quickly, 
* T think I'll walk back to the Mess.” 

Dick and I accompanied him duti- 
fully. When we were alone on the 
stony plain he suddenly said, “ You’ll 
take over the musketry training, 
Dick. Where on earth did you 
learn your shooting ? ” 

** At school, sir,” said Dick. “ My 
last year in the eight was rather 
vintage.” 

“* Bisley ?” said the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir. We won the Cadets’ 
Trophy and the Public Schools’ 
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Rapid as well, and came third in 
the Ashburton.” 

** So now you'll teach the recruits 
how to do it,” said the Colonel. 
“I’m glad I’ve found the right 
instructor. Vital thing, musketry ! 
—well, I go this way.” 

He turned and stalked off alone. 
A few yards away he said over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ Thanks for the entertain- 
ment! Incidentally, if I were you 
I should have that coat disinfected. 
The Mahsud inclines to prefer his 
natural oils, especially in winter. 
That and the family fleas — good 
morning ! ” 

Dick and I walked on together. 
Presently he began to examine the 
Poshteen dubiously. 

“It does look a bit grimy inside,” 
he admitted when the Colonel was 
out of earshot. “A little on the 
high side, too, perhaps, but that’s 
nothing really.” 

“Nothing that can’t be got rid 
of,” I told him, to support his 
enthusiasm. “ And the embroidery 
is certainly grand.” 

“That’s what took my fancy in 
the first place,” he explained, 
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stroking it. “Now I'll be able to 
compete! Oh, I say! ...I knew 
I'd get him in the rapid . . . but what 
do I do with this moth-eaten rug ?” 

* Put it on the floor,” I suggested, 

I could feel his mind rejecting 
the idea of rugs on a subaltern’s 
floor. Suddenly he said, “I know, 
sir! It’s no earthly use to me, 
Why don’t you take it? After all, 
you arranged the whole bag of 
tricks, sir, and you did the scoring 
and all that sort of thing. I'd 
only fall over it in my room!” 

“You mean you’d prefer me to 
fall over it in mine?” I said. 

“Good lord, no! 
I didn’t mean that! 
didn’t ! ” 

But whether he meant it or not, 
it certainly happened, almost forty 
years later, as I think I have already 
mentioned. 

And it is still there on the red 
tiles of the fishing-room. My wife 


You know I 


I say, sir! | 


——E 


says it looks very handsome against | 


them, and she will not hear of 
having it moved. 

But I give it a wide berth now. I 
am inclined to agree with Dick. 
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CES ANGLAIS 


I. MY OLD BULLOCK IS DEAD 


BY WILLIAM LAKE 


WHEN I was a younger man I 
used to boast that I had been in 
every state of Brazil except one. 
Now that I am older, the assertion 
seems rather pointless. Moreover, 
repetition has before now resulted 
in a request by my audience that 
I should go to the state that I 
have never been in—and stay there. 
Nevertheless, the boast was, and 
still is, a true one, though, as I 
have frequently confessed, its guts 
are thin in parts; for in several 
of those states I have only set 
foot for a few hours en passant. 

This story, then, concerns the 
one state that I have never been 
in—Piauhy. It lies on the north 
coast of Brazil, and is shaped rather 
like the bag in bagpipes; for, 
while its depth southward is every 
bit of five hundred miles, the upper 
end, jammed in between the states 
of Ceara and Maranhao, has an 
Atlantic seaboard of only thirty. 

At the time of which I write, a 
little short of fifty years ago, its 
principal, if not only export con- 
sisted of cattle on the hoof by 
overland and sea routes. Piauhy 
became the chief source of beef 
over the greater part of northern 
Brazil. Beef put the place on the 
map. Before that time few people 





outside had ever heard of it. Its 
one ocean port, Tutoya, was little 
used. Then in I910 it exported 
something else—a song ! 

Every year at carnival time a new 
song would make its appearance 
and would become, by popular 
acclaim, that to be sung and danced 
to all over the country. To be a 
success the theme had to be topical, 
the spirit typical of Brazilian carnival, 
the tune catchy and the rhythm of, 
or easily adapted to, the national 
dance, at that time known as the 
maxixe. All the carnival clubs, 
street processions and dance-halls 
would roar out the words and step 
out to the music for a whole fort- 
night while the torches blazed and 
the masked figures sweated through 
the hottest nights of the year. 
Night after night it was carnaval! 
For this feast of frolic the populace 
had saved up its money for a whole 
year. Now it was letting itself go. 
Nights of gayest madness, dawns of 
exhaustion; streets illumined and 
crowded by night, by morning 
deserted and carpeted with confetti 
and serpentinas, with the scent of the 
biznagas lingering in the heavy air. 
Chaperones, apprehensive by night; 
were not infrequently rendered dis- 
traught by morning. Money flowed, 
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wine bubbled, romance boiled over. 
For this was the great time of the 
year ; the annual let-up before Lent 
closed in with its contrition and 
atonement. 

And the song in this particular 
year? Some may yet remember it. 
The words of the chorus went like 
this :— 

O meu boi morreu | 

Que serd de mim ? 

Mande buscar outro, menina, 
Lé no Piauhy. 

A rough translation, to preserve 
scansion, rhyme and rhythm, would 
go this way :— 

My old bullock is dead ! 
What will become of me ? 


Send and get another, little girl, 
From there in Piauhy. 


And the music, though catchy, 
followed the theme; for the first 
two lines were subdued and almost 
monotone, while the last two rose 
in ecstatic crescendo. A great song ! 
Let us try to imagine its setting. 

What a touching picture we have 
before us! A lonely rancho or 
straw hut maybe in the far interior 
or perhaps somewhere where the 
gentle Atlantic laps a sandy foreshore 
with a few palms o’er-hanging. There 
she is, a black-haired, sloe-eyed pretty 
little thing in a white cotton chemise 
with a red skirt to cover her bare 
knees, sunk to the ground in grief 
beside a prostrate bullock—wide- 
horned, parti-coloured and absolutely 
dead. “‘ My old bullock is dead!” 
she moans. ‘ What will become of 
me?” Surely this touches the heart. 
Does it not indicate that the old 
bullock was her only means of 
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support? True, there may be some 
ancient relative squatting in the 
rancho trying with trembling fingers 
to roll himself a cigarette; but he 
is no good. Too old to do anything 
but clamour for his midday rice and 
black beans. Beside the rancho is 
a pile of wood; behind it lies an 
area of scratched earth, a mealie 
patch, with a wooden roundabout 
contraption for grinding corn; and 
down on the foreshore an ancient 
canoe is drawn high, dry and safe— 
all affording mute witness to the 
prowess and general usefulness of 
the deceased. 

There crouches the girl, weeping, 
dismayed at the thought of life 
without her old bullock. Dismayed 
indeed ; for by midday tomorrow at 
the latest he will be stinking to 
high heaven right here in front of 
the rancho. Had the corpse been 
other than his own he could have 
been yoked to it and made to tow 
it to a respectable distance where 
the urubus would have spotted it 
from the sky and rapidly demolished 
it. I hear the reader saying, “ Well, 
she must get the neighbours to 
help her.” Neighbours, forsooth ! 
They are few and far between at 
the best of times, and now all the 
able-bodied of both sexes have 
mounted their mules, put up their 
umbrellas against the glaring sun 
and are jog-trotting to the nearest 
village, their pockets bulging. For 
is it not carnaval? Are they going 
to miss it for an old dead bullock ? 
True, it will not be as in the big 
cities—Rio, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pard, 
where great autos will parade the 
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corsos wonderfully decked and loaded 
with feminine charm; but at least 
there will be fun and games, masks 
and dominoes. Well may the little 
one weep and sigh, “What will 
become of me?” What indeed ? 
But listen! An exceptional breeze 
blowing from all points of the 
compass at once—not unknown in 
Brazil—is bearing a murmur which, 
rising crescendo, beats out a com- 
munication to her; a cry not so 
much of sympathy as of reassurance ; 
a message personal to her from the 
whole great country of her birth :— 


Send and get another, little girl, 
From there in Piauhy ! 


And does she? No. It happens 
that Piauhy is a thousand miles 
away and, anyway, she has no 


| money—not a tustdo. Nevertheless, 


— 


had she had the money and wanted 
another old bullock, she could surely 
have got one in Piauhy. That is 
the point of the song. 

The point of this story, however, 
will be less easy to discern, ob- 
scured, as it is by thousands of 
miles of distance and forty years of 
time. Thus we arrive at Jerusalem 
in 1951. 

I had recently come in from Gilead 
via Yrba, Amman and Jericho, and 
was due to leave next day for Cairo 
by Jordan Airways plane. I decided 


' I could not go without first bowing 


my head before the tomb of my 
friend the late Gurogh II., Patriarch 
of the Armenian Church, better 
known and beloved by British troops 
during the war—and by Palestine 
Police—as Father Cyril. The morn- 
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ing was clear and sunny. I skirted 
the barbed wire of no-man’s-land 
and entered the Old City by the 
Damascus Gate. Up Solomon Street, 
St Francis Street, Christian Street 
and David Street, through crowds of 
smiling friendly Arabs and smart 
Arab Legion soldiery I made my 
way past the barricaded Jaffa Gate 
and on to the Armenian Convent. 
Here I was waylaid by a seedy- 
looking man who wanted to act as 
my guide. He was reluctant to 
take no for an answer and insisted 
on entering the Convent with me 
where, luckily, the doorkeeper recog- 
nised me. I was most hospitably 
received by the priests in charge, 
from whom I learned something of 
the horrors and hardships the Jewish 
war had brought to them. As I 
left to retrace my steps I decided 
to take one last look at the Holy 
Sepulchre, for it was unlikely that 
I should ever see it again. When I 
reached it the great doors were 
being closed for the midday break, 
but before them, hang it! stood my 
would-be guide. He welcomed me 
effusively and fell in beside me as 
I turned away. Times in Jerusalem 
were sad indeed, he said. No 
tourists, no one to guide. He 
could not even get enough to eat. 
All were hoping that for some 
reason the British would return and 
the war be over. Could I recommend 
him for a job in Amman—or any- 
where else in the Hashemite King- 
dom? On the corner we approached 
one of the many souvenir shops. ~ 
This one was called The Store of 
the Holy Sepulchre. He said he 
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was employed here. Would I come 
in and buy some little thing? It 
would mean a small commission 
for him. At the door stood a well- 
set-up, blue-eyed young man of 
uncertain origin; but his English 
was excellent and he welcomed me 
with the information that he had 
served in British Intelligence during 
World War II. It occurred to me 
that I might be doing my needy 
friend a good turn if I bought 
something, but the thought of my 
already overweighted suitcases and 
shortage of the ‘ready’ made me 
hesitate. 

And then an odd thing happened. 
From out of the door came the 
sound of a queer conversation 
between a man speaking Italian 
and another replying in Portuguese 
—Brazilian Portuguese with a few 
words of Italian thrown in. Impelled 
by curiosity I entered the shop and 
was warmly welcomed by the Arab 
owner. He said I need not buy. 
It was a pleasure to see an English- 
man again. Coffee and cigarettes 
were produced and we all sat down, 
wellnigh filling the available space 
between the stacks of mother-of- 
pearl work, brass pots, picture post- 
cards and elaborate embroidery. On 
my left I found the Italian, a pale- 
eyed young priest who spoke good 
English. On my right a thick-set, 
swarthy, good-looking man who 
spoke no English. So I addressed 
him in Portuguese. 

“Ts it long since the senhor was 
in Brazil?” 

He jumped to his feet, stood 
before me and placed his hands on 
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my shoulders. “Say that again!” | sce 
he cried. ) felt h 
Smiling, I repeated the question, | way I 
“* That,” he said, tears in his eyes, thing 
“is the first time I have heard my gusti, 
own language for—for two years.” to he 
He looked at me and added thought- | capim 
fully, “ And one supposes it would | the B 
come from an Englishman ! ” outsid 
“I am happy that you should 
recognise it,” I said, “for I have | 
not tried to speak it for twenty 
years.” } 
Words poured from him. He , 
came from the state of Sao Paulo. 
He was selling coffee—by the ship- 
load. “Here,” he said, “ when I was 
you ask for coffee they offer you  yaiti, 


Turkish or French. To me it | at the 
makes no difference—it all comes | haq ¢, 
from Brazil. You have been in | groct 
Rio, senhor ?” ree 

I replied, this time with gusto, | 


never 
that I had been in every state in| 9, ¢p, 
the country except Piauhy. All I 


“ Piauhy,” he murmured softly; | right - 
then, with a far-away look in his 4), 4 
eyes, he raised a hand and beganj j, 
to beat time, “Ld no Piauhy,” he! pay | 
hummed. Dutch 

I prompted, “‘ O meu boi morreu” ; looked 
he joined in and we sang lustily.| 444 4 
On the repeat we even attempted 4 | of my 
few maxixe steps together, but the} o., , 
space was too confined. Our audience 4... 
—one Arab, one Armenian, ont 
Italian priest and one heaven-knows | inty 4 
what—stood by and smiled in polite) «w 
wonder. Traditionally they knew) .4.4 


the English were mad, but I doubt! « 4, 
if they had hitherto suspected the| each | 
Brazilians. 


book b 


As I hurried back through tht) ai, 
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streets of the Old City I somehow 
felt happier. In some unaccountable 
way I seemed to have regained some- 
thing and it made me glad. For a 
fleeting moment my nostrils seemed 
to hold the pungent smell of the 
capim gordura, fattening grass of 
the Brazilian country-side. I halted 
outside a stall in David Street 


II. 
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where coffee was being roasted and 
ground, and with its fragrant aroma 
came a whiff of the native hil the 
Arabs mix with it. 

This is the end of the story. If 
the reader should find it a trifle 
vague in purpose I would remind 
him that I have never been in the 
state of Piauhy. 


TRIP NO FURTHER 


BY DOROTHY SMYTHE 


I wAS astonished to see my luggage 
waiting for me when I disembarked 
at the Hook of Holland: a porter 
had snatched it from me at Liverpool 
Street Station and I was convinced 
that once parted from it I should 
never see it again. So its presence 
on the quay seemed a good omen. 
All I had to do now was get on the 
right train and sit tight for twenty- 


| four hours. 


f 





In the huge, echoing customs 
hall I handed my passport to a 
Dutch Immigration Officer: he 
looked at it briefly, glanced at me, 
and then turned to a closer scrutiny 
of my passport. I saw that the 
other travellers were passing through 
these formalities rapidly, and I 
began to suspect that I had fallen 
into the hands of a novice. 

“Where are you going?” he 
asked suddenly, without looking up. 

“ Austria,” I replied. He inspected 
tach page minutely, picked up the 
book by its spine and shook it wildly : 
nothing fell out, so he laid it firmly 


down on the desk just out of my 
reach. 

“Then where,” he asked, 
your visa?” 

“Don’t need one,” I explained, 
convinced by now of his inexperience. 
I had gone into the complicated 
question of visas with great thorough- 
ness. The Dutchman remained un- 
convinced. 

“ Ah so,” he said. “ But you are 
going through Germany.” 

I agreed loftily, as one who 
understands geography. 

“Then,” he said, with gentle 
patience, “ where is your visa ? ” 

“I don’t need one,” I repeated. 
By this time two more officers had 
joined us and were giving their rapt 
attention to this somewhat uninspired 
dialogue. 

“* Madam,” he insisted, with true 
Dutch phlegm, “if you are going 
through Germany you must have a 
transit visa.” 

“ Nonsense. I’ve never even heard 
of such a thing, and I made very 
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careful inquiries.” I looked at 
his colleagues, expecting them to 
enlighten him: they merely looked 
back at me mournfully. 

“Then I am afraid your in- 
formants were utterly mistaken,” 
he assured me politely. The others 
nodded in sage agreement. At that 
moment the Purser appeared. “ Are 
you ready? Your train leaves in ten 
minutes.” 

“T fear that Madam will not be 
taking the train,” the Dutchman 
answered for me with superb regret. 
** She has no visa.” 

“Well, then, I shall go without 
one,” I said, convinced at last. 
They all shrugged their shoulders 
expressively. ‘“‘ Then you will be 
turned back at the German frontier.” 
My heart dropped like a stone to the 
hard, scrubbed floor. I capitulated 
humbly, and asked where I could 
get the visa I needed. 

“At the German Consulate in 
the Hague,” he replied kindly; “ if 
you are lucky you will be able to 
get it tomorrow morning, and catch 
the night train.” 

** Tomorrow!” I was in despair. 
“My husband will be furious.” 
(Before leaving I had had a cable 
from John saying, ‘Bon voyage, 
darling. Don’t do anything stupid.’) 
There were murmurs of sympathy. 

“T think he will not beat you 
very hard.” I turned to go. “ You 
will need this, Madam,” called a 
voice, and with a courtly bow the 
Dutchman handed me my passport. 

“Where will you sleep?” asked 
the Purser, who had followed me 
out on to the now deserted quay. 
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“In a quiet siding,” I answered 
sourly. “I have no guilders for 
fancy hotels.” 

“You can sleep on board,” he | 
said, “for ten English shillings.” | 
accepted, and we went back to the 
ship to send a wire to John. | | 
wrote a message of explanation, } 
apology, and eternal devotion. The | 
Purser ruthlessly deleted all except 
the words, ‘ Delayed at Hook,’ and 
the date on which I hoped to arrive, 
“Tell him the rest when you get | 
there, it’s cheaper,” he added parsi- } 
moniously. I gave him the address, | 

“Ah! Your husband is in the 
Army ? ” 

“ National Service,” I said. “ So 
only in a manner of speaking.” 

“Then you can have your meals } 
in the Officers’ Mess of the Transit 
Camp. It’s very near. Cheap, too.” 
(His name, I thought, must certainly 
be McSomething.) “The R.T.O, 
will tell you the best way to get to 
the Hague—his office is on the } 
quay.” 

Three khaki-clad clerks sat 
morosely in a stifling room whose 
walls were impressively papered with | 
vast maps. “I want to get to the 
Hague tomorrow and back here in 
time to catch the Tauern Express,” 

I said. They eyed me with cynical | 
hopelessness for a moment, and 

then launched a fierce argument 
among themselves about how it 

could best not be done. Presently 
a tall captain entered, and the ; 
soldiers relapsed into glum silence: 

the R.T.O. looked inquiringly at | 
me, and I told him my story. “ Why 
on earth don’t you people find these 
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things out beforehand?” he asked, 
obviously expecting no answer; for 
he went on to mutter darkly about 
the incompetence of travel agencies, 
travellers, and women generally. I 
looked suitably chastened. “ Never 
mind,” he said, “I’ve got to go 
into the Hague to get a visa for 
my daughter tomorrow. [I'll collect 
you here at nine sharp. Don’t be 
late,” he added fiercely. I thanked 
him and turned to go. “‘ Where are 
you sleeping tonight?” he asked, 


} as an afterthought. 


“With the Purser,” I said— 
“that is—on the boat: for ten 
English shillings.” In a shocked 


silence I withdrew. 

After a dreary supper at the 
Transit Camp I went back to the 
ship, where I spent the most un- 
pleasant night of my life. She was 
empty and echoing and dimly lit, 
and my cabin door would not lock. 
I was sure that I should be leapt 
upon in the sinister small hours— 
which would be no mean feat on 
the part of my assailant, for I had 
craftily chosen the top bunk. The 
water looked hideously, solidly black 
from the porthole through which 
my battered body would doubtless 


| be pushed in due course. 


I fixed up an elaborate booby- 


| trap by the door: it looked very 


fool-proof and dangerous. Then I 
sadly wrote a farewell letter to 
John, took three aspirins which had 
no effect, read a book and finally 
fell asleep as dawn began to streak 
the inky sky and water with grey. 
The Steward who brought me tea 
in the morning did not even notice 
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my booby-trap—but it had given 
me some comfort and moral support 
during the night. 

I breakfasted early in the Camp, 
dreading the long day of waiting 
ahead. Suddenly a captain in the 
Engineers came over to my table: 
he looked like an immense, bronzed 
version of Punch. “Is your name 
Smythe?” he asked; “ Dorothy 
Smythe?” I admitted that it was. 
“Have you lost anything?” I 
racked my brains: I usually had 
lost something, but seemed, on 
consideration, to be fairly complete 
at the moment. “I haven’t lost 
anything,” I said. He reached into 
a hip pocket and produced a book 
of Travellers’ Cheques. Mine. 

“ And what about these ?” asked 
another voice which belonged to a 
silver-haired captain in the Pay 
Corps: he held up a pair of suede 
gloves. Mine. At this point my 
audience was increased by an Infantry 
captain who was a friend of the 
others. I later discovered that they 
were on their way home from the 
Near East. “ Anything else ?” they 
asked in unison: I caught the wink 
they exchanged over my head, and, 
determined not to be tripped up 
again, I made a thorough search, 
Everything else was all right, and I 
said so triumphantly. 

“What about this?” asked the 
Infantry captain, waving the ticket 
for my luggage in the cloakroom. I 
claimed it in shamed silence. 

“Are you always like this?” 
asked Pay with some awe. 

“No,” I lied. “ But I was upset 
last night,” and I explained about 
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my visa. Afterwards there was a 
short, stunned silence: the Engineer 
pulled up a chair, straddled it, gazed 
at me earnestly over the top, and 
drew a deep breath. “ Tell me,” 
he asked gently, “‘ does your husband 
know you’re out?” I had for ages 
been an adept at not answering 
awkward questions, so I merely 
looked at him superciliously: his 
nose and chin seemed to meet in 
an incredulous grin, and, inelegantly 
—through a mouthful of toast—I 
laughed. 

“Do you know where you're 
supposed to be going?” asked Pay 
kindly. I nodded. “ But where,” 
he continued, “do you think you’re 
likely to end up ?” 

* Belgrade ? ” speculated Infantry. 
“ Warsaw ?” hazarded Punch. “ Tel 
Aviv ?” suggested Pay. 

“Right now,” I said briskly, 
ignoring these witticisms, “ I’m going 
to the Hague with the R.T.O. And 
I hope he isn’t going to ask me a 
lot of ridiculous questions.” 

“Tell you what,” said Punch, 
“* we'll take on the huge responsi- 
bility of seeing that you get on the 
right train at the right time with 
all your belongings. Three men can 
certainly take on for one day what 
one man will take on for a life- 
time—God help him,” he added 
piously. 

** Don’t let her out of your sight,” 
warned Pay as I climbed into the 
R.T.O.’s car : that silent man grinned 
wryly. 

At the Hague he led me past an 
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enormous queue of people all wait. 
ing for visas: we went into an 
Inner Sanctum, and the necessary 


visa was stamped in my passport. | 


When we left, a quarter of an hour 
later, the queue outside had grown 
but not moved. I thanked the 
R.T.O. from the bottom of my 
heart. 

My self-appointed escort met me, 
and, having made sure that I had 
gained a visa and lost nothing, took 
me for a drink to celebrate. 

The long day I had dreaded flew 
by, and it was soon time for me to 
leave. As my berth had been 
booked for the previous night, they 
planned to see me on to the train 
with such ceremony that it would 
impress the steward into changing 
the date of the reservation without 
further financial transaction. 

So when at last I and my belong- 
ings were stowed aboard the train, 
there was much bowing, saluting, 
heel-clicking, and many loud-voiced 
references to ‘Frau General’ (me) 
for the benefit of the steward, who 
was leaning out of the window 
next to mine. 

But he was not impressed. In 
fact, I had to part with all my remain- 
ing money—English, Dutch, German 
and Austrian—in order to get a berth, 


so I could not buy any food. This | 


had its advantages: when I arrived, 
wan and half-starved, at my destina- 
tion twenty-four hours later, John 
was so overcome with sympathy and 
concern that he quite forgot to be 


angry. 
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AN UNRECORDED CHARGE 





BY LT.-COL. SIR KERR FRASER-TYLER, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C, 


It may be that there are still alive 
men who rode with me on that day ; 
if so, and their eyes happen te light 
on this story, they will be able 
perhaps to fill in some details which, 
across a gap of fifty years, have 
faded from my memory. But the 
main outline of the tale remains 
clear, and if it seems almost common- 
place in the light of all that has 
happened since, it may perhaps 
pass as a period piece, an echo 
from the Edwardians, when there 
was still something glamorous about 
war, and men rode horses into battle. 

I was at Oxford in those pleasant 
days, a quiet studious creature, with 
thoughts as far removed as possible 
from anything to do with the pro- 
fession of arms. However, pressure 
from various quarters, and the 
general feeling, current in those 
days, that Lord Haldane’s new 
ideas were worth supporting, induced 
me, in spite of many misgivings, to 
seek a commission in the recently 


| constituted Territorial Army. Shortly 





afterwards I was posted to a Scottish 
Yeomanry regiment which, raised a 
few years previously, had dis- 


tinguished itself chasing De Wet’s 
Commandos in South Africa. 
There was indeed something of 
the Commando about my regiment 
itself. The men on their little 


Highland garrons could cross, and 
live on, almost any country; one 
squadron drilled habitually in Gaelic, 
and on one occasion an unfortunate 
orderly officer going his rounds at 
dinner-time received in reply to 
his inquiry, “Any complaints ?” 
a shower of half-boiled potatoes as 
concrete evidence of dissatisfaction. 
They were a tough, cheerful lot, 
and highly efficient in their own 
sphere, but not perhaps the best 
training-ground in the elements of 
orthodox cavalry warfare. 

As a result I found myself before 
long reporting for duty at the 
Curragh Camp, Co. Kildare, on a 
six-week attachment to a regular 
light cavalry regiment, whose job 
it was to turn me into a cavalry 
soldier. 

There was still in those days a 
certain exclusiveness about the 
cavalry of the British Army. Even 
after fifty years and the experiences 
of the Boer War, it seemed some- 
times as if the shadow of Lord 
Cardigan, that redoubtable leader 
of light cavalry, still lurked about 
their parade-ground and their Mess, 
They were a closed shop, who 
knew and understood each other, 
but had little truck with the outside 
world. The attachment to them 
of irregulars had not then gone 
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very far, and I, in my blue bonnet, 
was as strange a fish as had as yet 
come into their net. At our first 
meeting the adjutant mastered his 
emotions with difficulty, and asked 
whether I had come “to work 
or play.” I said, “To work.” 
“Good!” he replied, and sent 
for the R.S.M. I shall never 
forget the struggle between mirth 
and discipline which convulsed that 
worthy man’s face as he saluted me 
and took charge of my future. 
Very soon, however, when they 
saw that I wore my bonnet with 
an air, was deservedly proud of 
my regiment, and, like Mark Twain, 
‘knew a horse from a cow and was 
full of anxiety to know more,’ my 
hosts thawed completely and treated 
me as one of themselves. They 
were, in fact, quite charming to 
the strange and rather shy boy 
who had littl in common with 
them save a respect for authority 
and a love of horses. They took 
me with them in the regimental 
drag to Punchestown, where in 
pouring rain I watched the best 
horses in Ireland competing over 
that formidable course; they taught 
me to ride under an awe-inspiring 
riding-master of the old school, 
who worked on the ‘ make or break 
principle’; they initiated me into 
the esoteric mysteries of Mess 
etiquette; they even lent me an 
elderly polo-pony on which I 
struggled with the rudiments of a 
game I was to know so well in 
after years. 

The highlight of the whole busi- 
ness was, however, squadron train- 
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ing. I was attached to a squadron 
of the regiment under a very efficient 
C.O. who was also a bit of a thruster, 
and with three other subalterns spent 
long hours mastering the art of troop 
leading, of judging distance and 
pace, of acquiring precision of move- 
ment and power of command, and 
of all the many other details involved 
in turning a collection of men and 
horses into a living, sensitive machine 
of war. The Curragh was a wonder- 
ful place to work on, a huge area of 
magnificent, springy turf, stretching 
away from the camp to the distant 
racecourse, sloping slightly down- 
wards, and though apparently level, 
actually dimpled at intervals by 
depressions in which one might 
conceal a regiment and no one 
any the wiser. 

For three weeks the training went 
on, and then for our last week we 
were sent into camp, some thirty 
miles away, where we practised 
over rough ground the movements 
we had learnt. On the last day we 


were to march back, taking part | 


in some sort of field-day as we 
neared home. 

The last day dawned most dis- 
mally, the worst sort of Irish spring 
day, cold and wet with a thick 
mist driving down from the Wicklow 
Hills. We broke camp early, and 
leaving a party to collect and bring 
in the baggage, prepared to set off 
on our homeward march. Before 
leaving, the C.O., a humane man, 
ordered us to dispense with bits 
and ride on the bridoon, the light 
snaffle that forms part of the 
double bridle. And so off we 
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jogged and jingled down the 
' long road home, splashing through 
puddles, and getting generally damp 
and uncomfortable. 
By midday we had reached the 
+ edge of the Curragh, the mist and 
' rain were thick about us, and there 
’ was no sign of friend or foe, nor, 
with only visual signalling at our 
disposal, any means of communicat- 
_ ing with anybody. We moved on, 
‘ and presently found ourselves under 
the lee of our own barracks. The 
'C.0. went off to find out what was 
happening, leaving us with orders 
to stand easy, loosen girths and 
water and feed the horses. We 
,did so, and then, being hungry 
and wet and rather miserable, we 
also began to feed and water the 
men and ourselves in_ batches, 
though water is perhaps not quite 
the right word. As junior subaltern 
|I was in the last batch, and had 
| only reached the second half of 
) my whisky-and-soda and chops when 
| I was hastily summoned. 
The squadron was moving out 
at once to guard the right flank of 
| a force defending the Curragh camp. 
_We mounted hurriedly, so hurriedly 
{that we forgot to replace the horses’ 
bits, and moved off. As we left 
the shelter of the barracks, the 
driving mist and rain, which had 
temporarily cleared, closed in again, 
\ but not before we had time to see, 
‘far off on the plain, a squadron of 
jour sister regiment at the Curragh 
moving across our front. This was 
obviously part of the enemy force, 
and a low growl rose from the 
tanks; there was no love lost 
M 
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between the men of the two regi- 
ments. 

We dropped at once into one of 
the depressions on the plain and 
moved forward in column of troops 
at a trot, with the C.O. on the rim 
of the cup above us; a few minutes 
later we topped a rise, and as we 
dropped into the next depression 
saw for an instant that the enemy 
had turned and was coming towards 
us. Then the mist came down 
once more, swirling across the plain, 
and we moved on, enveloped in the 
fog of war. Tension was mounting, 
and communicating itself to men 
and animals alike; something was 
going to happen very soon, and the 
heavy troop horses on their light 
bridoons were difficult to hold; the 
machine was getting hard to control. 
Suddenly the C.O. turned in his 
saddle and gave the order, “ Right 
Shoulders,” and as the leading 
troop swung on to the new align- 
ment, ‘“ Forward. Form line. 
Gallop!” and up we went, over 
the rim of the depression, gathering 
speed as we rode. And there, a 
hundred yards or so away, was 
the enemy, coming down on us 
out of the mist at a stretched 
gallop ! 

It was one of those moments 
when, on a more normal field-day, 
both commanders would have halted 
and left it to the umpires to work 
out the result. But this was not a 
normal day, and there were no 
umpires about, only mist and rain, 
and two lots of lusty young men 
and horses, spoiling for a gallop 
and a fight. 
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It is difficult to remember ex- 
actly what did happen in the next 
few seconds. Did either of the 
commanders attempt to halt his 
men? I do not think so—‘it is 
an elementary maxim of cavalry 
tactics that troops should be in 
movement when receiving a charge.’ 
Moreover, there was no hope of 
stopping the horses in so short a 
space. There was only one thing 
to do and we did it. Howling like 
a company of dervishes, mainly 
from excitement, but possibly also 
from fright, the two squadrons rode 
slap into each other at full gallop ! 

I was, if I remember rightly, 
leading the second troop, and so 
was responsible, under the C.O., 
for the pace and direction of the 
squadron. The training of the past 
five weeks combined with the instinct 
of self-preservation to persuade me 
that the only chance for everyone 
was to ride as straight and as hard 
as possible. A gap opened in the 
galloping line opposite me ; I bolted 
through it like a rabbit through a 
hedge, and as I passed prodded my 
nearest opponent playfully with my 
little riding-cane. It was an unwise 
move; for I had not noticed that he 
carried two semaphore flags, wound 
round stout poles. He parried my 
puny thrust with ease, and as we 
passed delivered a back-hand skelp 
across my shoulders, the marks of 
which I carried for weeks, and the 
memory across the vista of two 
world wars. 

There was a crash behind me as 
the two lines met, followed by 
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Then the two lines struggled clea) haustibl 
and halted, and we turned round) ® ead 
and surveyed the scene. It seemed ne ~_ 
at first rather a shambles, with Who, 
maybe twenty horses and men on | I might 
the ground; for some of the mea! .. = 
were lying rather still, and some of * * 
the horses did not look as if they sas a 
would get up again. We sent for .. ml 
ambulances and a vet from the = 
barracks, and in the end foun; ® 
that only two or three men had » YU“! 
be carried to hospital with broken) "> © 
bones; but three or four horses, his he 
had to be destroyed. Considering) th! 
the circumstances we had got through seemed 
with remarkably little damage, mainly 
because the enemy had covered nearly 
a mile at a gallop, slightly downhill’ 
and through mist. The best drilled' 
squadron would, in such circum 
stances, tend to ‘concertina’ as it! 
came, to open and close its rank 
and to lose some of its cohesion. 

It was this fact that averted whut’ 
might otherwise have been a grim 
catastrophe. 

We were just congratulating our- 
selves at having got off so lightly, 
and were preparing to move off, 
when there descended on us through’ 
the mist, like Jove from Olympus, 
the Brigadier commanding the cavalry! 
at the Curragh. He had heard th 
crash from away on our left wher 
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he was with the main body, and had 
| ridden down to see what had 

happened. He was very, very angry. 

He told our C.O. he would probably 

be court-martialled, and he spoke to 
| each officer in turn with a wealth 
' of invective which seemed inex- 
haustible, till he came to me, at 
the end of the line. ‘“ My God!” 
he cried. “‘ What is this?” (Not 
‘Who,’ mark you, but ‘ What’— 


\ I might have been an carwig !) 


“This, sir,” replied our C.O., 
“is a Yeomanry officer attached to 
my squadron for training.” 

“A fat lot of use he’s made of 
his training,” roared the Brigadier, 
“a blasted Yeoman . . . what can 
you expect...!” He choked with 
fury, turned on his heel, mounted 
his horse and rode off without 
another word. A little unfair it 


seemed, I had only done what I 
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was told to do, like the others; 
however, at that particular moment, 
‘theirs not to make reply .. .”! 

We returned to barracks, thought- 
ful, wiser, but not on the whole 
sadder. In fact, we felt a trifle 
heroic. 

There was, of course, a Court of 
Inquiry, at which we gave evidence, 
emphasising the mist, and passing 
lightly over the bridoons, and shortly 
afterwards I returned to Oxford, to 
resume my cap and gown, exchange 
my sword for a pen and continue 
the pursuit of knowledge in a 
different sphere. I never heard 
anything more about our crowded 
hour of glorious life on the Curragh, 
nor do I think anything more 
happened. After all, authority could 
hardly be very severe on us for 
what was really a brilliant little 
manceuvre, if a trifle too realistic ! 





THE KARATI EPISODE 


BY TOM CALDWELL 


In the chain of events that led to 
the Karati incident my wife is 
convinced that the vital link was a 
discarded razor-blade. I remain 
equally certain that it was the pistol 
bullet that contributed to the down- 
fall of the notorious buffalo which, 
with the outlawed herd, had terrorised 
the inhabitants of the district for 
nearly eighteen months. 

We were living in a wild region 
of Kenya at a place called Kisigao. 
Our house was a landmark for 
miles around, and a camping-spot 
for most of the safari parties hunting 
in that area. All of them made 
friends with Rusty, and there was 
never any hesitation in asking for 
him when a dog was needed to 
locate some dangerous animal that 
had withdrawn into heavy cover. 

Rusty was bred from an Airedale 
and an Irish terrier, and had been 
trained as a gun-dog from the day 
that his legs were strong enough 
to keep his body moving over long 
distances. At the age of six he was 
an experienced veteran with the 
reputation of bringing any quarry to 
bay within range of the nearest gun. 

It was during one of these assign- 
ments, when Rusty was in the back 
of a safari truck, that an automatic 
pistol spilled out of an open holster 
and exploded on the floorboards. 
The +25 calibre bullet went in 
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under his ribs and emerged from | 


the hindquarters, near the end of 
the spine. 

The dog recovered slowly, but | 
would never hunt again—something | 
had been damaged which interfered { 
with the free movement of his 
back legs; he could get about, but 
only very slowly, with a stiff and 
unbalanced gait. It was because 
of this disability that we decided | 
not to take him with us when we | 
set out for a short holiday a year 
after the accident. 

In the past Rusty had always 
accompanied us on our vacations, 
which were usually spent in collect- 
ing certain specimens for scientific 
study by the Natural History Society. } 
On this occasion, as a complete | 
change, we had rented a small | 
guest-house on a cattle-farm near 
the Aberdare mountains, where the 
overstocked rivers were yielding | 





Our plan was to leave Kisigao 
at sunrise in the safari car and 
take a cross-country route to Voi, | 
on the main road from Mombasa. | 


From this point we should reach | 


wife, | 
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Naivasha, via Nairobi, during the « blood 
late afternoon and cover the remain- 
ing twenty miles to the farm before 
darkness set in. 

As I stowed away the last of the 
baggage, Rusty followed Sheila, my 
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wife, from the house. He flopped 
down on the verandah and lay, 
| head between paws, sensing our 
departure with abject misery in 
his eyes. As Sheila issued last- 
} minute instructions to the house- 
boys, I went inside to pick up a 





from 


) short- barrelled +256 Mannlicher 
nd of | carbine, just in case we ran into 
bie trouble in the bush between Kisigao 

> | 


. and the main road. It was a handy 
thing | weapon for emergencies and fitted 
rfered | snugly into a leather scabbard fixed 
f his ty the inside panel of the car, where 
t, but it was safe and out of the way. 
f and When Rusty saw me come out 
cause with the gun in my hand—it was 
ecided ) for the first time since his retire- 
“We  ment—he gave a great bark and 
dragged himself to his feet, tail 
| curved rigidly along his spine, ears 
and eyes eager for the ‘ finger- 
snap’ signal that in the old days 
had invited him to his action station 
in the back of the car. 

One of the boys put a restraining 
hand on Rusty’s collar, but was 
warned off by a deep snarl as the 
old hound shuffled after me. Sheila, 
| coming close behind, bent down to 
| restrain him, but he lurched out 
; of reach and made a detour for 
the car. I thought he had tripped 
in the grass when, stumbling badly, 
he lost his balance and went down 
| with a yelp of pain. He regained 
reach | bis feet with difficulty, and I saw 
| blood spirting from a deep slash 
under the right fore-paw. A quick 
«xamination showed the big pad 
sliced as though by a surgeon’s 
scalpel. I pinched the cut firmly 
together as we carried him into 
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the house for first aid. With plaster 
and bandage Sheila formed a pro- 
tective boot, sewn up along the 
inside of the leg. 

One of the boys came in as we 
completed the task, holding out a 
broken safety-razor blade, which had 
been lying discarded in the grass. 
It was still sticky with blood and 
had obviously caused the trouble. 
Sheila and I glanced at each other 
wordlessly as Rusty, dusting the 
floor with an apologetic tail, sat 
looking up at each of us in turn. 
With three legs partly disabled he 
would need attention for at least a 
week. I picked him up in my 
arms and wedged him comfortably 
on a kit-bag in his old place, behind 
me, in the car. As we drove off, 
Sheila steadied the injured paw 
across the back of the seat and said, 
“Don’t worry, old chap, we can 
soon get this foot well again ! ” 

I made a mental note to buy a 
strong lead in Nairobi. Rusty would 
soon be needing exercise where he 
would be safe from the attention of 
inquisitive and bad-tempered cows. 

We reached Naivasha at 4 P.M. 
after a tiring but uneventful journey. 
I stopped the car outside the Bell 
Inn, where we had tea and an 
interesting conversation with the 
owner, Mr Falconer-Taylor. He 
was an ardent fisherman and drew 
a sketch-map of the route to the 
farm, advising us about the rivers 
and the types of wet fly best suited 
to the brown and rainbow trout of 
the locality. He led us to the bar, © 
where the walls were decorated with 
paper cut-outs of trout taken from 
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the rivers. They ranged from 5 Ib. 
to more than 12 Ib. 

My attention was also drawn to 
the head of a buffalo on the wall 
of the dining-room. The skull was 
painted black, and red electric-light 
bulbs had been fitted into the eye- 
sockets. It had been shot in the 
Karati forest just behind Naivasha, 
several months earlier, and our host 
was justifiably proud of the fine 
trophy. 

“TI was very lucky to get him,” 
he explained. “The herd, unlike 
the usual variety, is isolated in the 
centre of civilisation by a belt of 
forest so thickly choked with keli- 
leshwa bush that it’s impossible to 
get within rifle shot. They graze 
by night and stay under cover 
during the daylight hours.” 

He took the sketch-map from my 
hands and went on, “I met him 
about here, where the road cuts 
through the forest, on my way 
up to the river, when it was just 
light enough to see. Fortunately 
I always carry a rifle as well as a 
rod and was able to knock him 
over without any trouble.” 

I listened with growing interest. 
Apparently a series of ‘ incidents’ 
had occurred since the farmers 
started to open up part of the forest 
for cultivation. Valuable domestic 
bulls had been killed by the leader 
of the buffalo herd, who had left 
the shelter of the kelileshwa to 
make his challenge. This huge 
bull had also perfected a method 
of using the herd to waylay night- 
bound traffic on the road. Milk- 
churns would be scattered from 
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overturned vehicles as the abandoned 
cart or car was pounded into wreck. 
age by battering-ram blows from | 
the bosses of a massive pair of horns, 
For the survivors had described how 
the herd first blocked the road, then | 
formed a circle as their leader went | 
to work. The outcome was always / 
the same, any attempt to follow up 
and destroy the bull in daylight was 
foiled by the dense cover. 

In response to appeals from the | 
farmers the Game Department had 
sent up rangers, and they worked 
for three months preparing more 
than two hundred game-pits in a 
desperate attempt to trap the leader | 
and disband the herd. The pits | 
were a failure, and as a last resort 
the public had been invited to hunt 
the Karati buffalo, on Government 
land in the forest, without the 
obligation of a formal licence. A 
‘bounty’ of £1 would be paid for 
every tail brought in and the trophy 
could be legally retained by the/ 
successful hunter. 

Week-end parties had flocked to 
Naivasha, bristling with large-bor 
guns and enthusiasm, but inevitably 
returned empty-handed and wom 
out after hacking their way for / 
miles along a cold trail that led 
them, in a wide figure of eight, 
back to the original starting-point. | 

On our way out I noticed that 4 
dance was advertised for the follow: | 
ing Saturday. I bought a pair of | 
tickets ; for we had evening clothes | 
with us, and this would be a pleasur- | 
able excuse for wearing them. 

We left Naivasha shortly after- 
wards and drove straight through 
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? the Karati forest on a narrow, 
winding road that led us over a 


| steep escarpment on to a plateau 
| §000 feet above sea level. 


The 
fresh mountain wind sweeping over 


_ the rolling farmlands had an edge 
* to it that invited brisk movement. 


[ stopped the car on a small bridge 
and rummaged behind for our coats. 
As I looked down contentedly at the 
gurgling trout-water below, a pair of 
ducks rose with a whirring of wings 
’ from a deep pool under the bridge. 
Rusty, tensing himself, alert in 
concentration, followed with his eyes 
every movement of the flight to 
the point of descent. Then he 


| pushed his head onto my shoulder, 


whining as though in anticipation 
of exciting times ahead. 

The restful atmosphere of farm 
life was the background to a routine 
of fishing, eating and sleeping. 
Rusty was on his feet again within 
four days and, complete with bandage, 
came on our leisurely fishing-trips 


| in charge of a young African boy, 


who followed the lead obediently as 
Rusty investigated the mole holes 
and otter tracks that ran by the 
path along the river’s edge. 

At the end of the first week I 
made an early morning trip to 


| Naivasha for extra casts and flies. 


I called at the Bell Inn and, as a 
surprise for Sheila, booked a table 
for dinner, with instructions that 
special flowers be laid on and a 
bottle of really good wine to celebrate 
the occasion. Then I chatted for a 
while with Falconer-Taylor, who 
was heavily booked for the week-end 
with ‘bounty-hunters’ from Nairobi. 
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“They'll be wasting their time 
if they go in from this end,” he 
said. “ The herd’s ten miles away 
on the southern boundary of the 
forest. We had a complaint in 
yesterday that they've been active 
again. Something to do with the 
native squatters this time.” 

Before returning, I collected farm 
mail from the tiny post-office, then 
fished my way home by easy stages, 
along stretches of good water flowing 
nearest to the road. 

Our party that night was a happy 
sparkle of fun from start to finish. 
When we climbed into the car at 
2 AM. my feet, encased in tight 
patent-leather shoes, could hardly 
support me. I undid my bow-tie 
and loosened the stud of the dress 
shirt before settling down for the 
long drive home to bed. 

We were soon in the Karati 
forest; the narrow road wound 
ahead like a white ribbon under 
the powerful beams of the head- 
lights. When we were half-way 
through, the growth at the sides 
of the road was thick enough to 
give the illusion that we were travel- 
ling in a tunnel. I slowed down 
before the road disappeared round 
a bend, remembering that milk- 
carts on their way to the station 
would have only a hurricane lamp 
for illumination. As the beams 
swept round the corner I saw for 
an instant a red light, like a car 
reflector, glow brilliantly in the 
darkness to my right. I pulled up 
and switched on the long-distance 
spot-light, swinging the beam round 
in an arc that probed far beyond 








the car lights. All that could be 
seen was road dust swirling in 
spirals as though it had just been 
whipped up by a sudden wind. 
When we moved forward again I 
kept the beam trained ahead, until 
we entered a small glade. Then 
the light picked out another reflec- 
tion that glowed brightly and as 
suddenly disappeared. I moved 
the lamp slowly across our front, 
striving to pierce the swirling curtain 
of dust. As I did so the black 
background became festooned with 
glowing red lamps that stretched 
in an unbroken line from one side 
of the glade to the other. If this 
was the Karati herd, they had moved 
over from the south during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

My worst fears were confirmed 
when I saw, looming up against the 
blackness, the aggressive outline of 
a young buffalo bull, standing head- 
on, glaring with blazing red eyes 
straight at the light. Behind him, 
blocking the road, the herd paused, 
alert and threatening. If reports 
were to be relied on, an attack by 
the leader would be made, not 
from ahead but from the side, and 
it would come at any moment 
with a smashing blow at the body 
of the car. Sheila moved closer 
as I drew the carbine from its 
holster and thumbed off the safety- 
catch. I could not see her face, 
but sensed that she was wound up 
like a coiled spring and ready to 
play her part, whatever the outcome. 

“Listen, Sheila,” I whispered, 
“Tm taking a chance that the first 
eye we saw on my side of the road 
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is the big bull; when I give you { the s 
the light, keep it trained over my | droppe 
shoulder along the sights of the gun | her w 
until we pick him up.” neck ¢ 

I stopped the car and unfastened | g clou 
the spot-light, pulling out the flex | thing ; 
on a spring-loaded reel. Sheila toward 
swung it into position between her} “ St 
hands until the foresight of the nd h 
carbine stood out like a tiny star, in the 
As the light moved round with the  jnto tl 
gun, probing into the dark recesses where 
of the glade, a brilliant red glow / broker 


flared up, then winked out suddenly, 
Directing the beam to the spot, I We 
concentrated on what appeared to | 
be a grey boulder partly concealed | 
by the bole of a large dead cedar. | bodie: 

Sheila steadied the light on my | ys off 


shoulder and focused the reflector broke 
until the tree stood out sharply | that ] 
in the beam. Something that had | graspi 
looked like a limb of dead cedar | glad 1 
swung round from the shadows | once 
behind the tree. A huge red orb | spot-l 


flamed balefully, and in that split “TJ 
second I saw the head of a massive | 
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buffalo. The neck was all of thirty | collec 
inches through, and the horns,| by 
which I had confused with the tree, | nodd 
curved outwards in a wide sweep | “J ¢ 


from bosses as deep as a man’s | thing 
chest. | shirt 
I felt an involuntary shudder 
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pass through Sheila as I steadied | 
the fore-sight on a spot between start 
neck and shoulder ; then I squeezed | enco 


the trigger. There was a bellow } wher 


that jarred the metal panels of the the { 
car. As I snapped in another | until 
cartridge, the great head disappeared | suffix 
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the smoking hot cartridge - case 
dropped inside the open collar of 
her wrap to disappear down the 
neck of her evening gown. Then 


| a cloud of dust enveloped every- 


thing as the herd began to stampede 
towards us. 

“Shine the light straight ahead 
and hold tight!” I yelled. I let 


| in the clutch and we roared forward 


into the dust at a gap on the road 
where the milling black shapes had 
broken formation as their leader 
went down. 

We shot through the opening, 
with inches to spare, between bellow- 
ing monsters that clashed horns and 
bodies in a frenzied effort to cut 
us off. It was only when we at last 
broke clear of the nightmare forest 
that I realised that Sheila was still 
grasping the light. I pulled up, 
glad to have the open sky overhead 
once more; then I refastened the 
spot-light and we lit cigarettes. 

“I must come down in the 
morning as soon as it’s light and 
collect that head before it’s claimed 
by a ‘bounty-hunter.’” Sheila 
nodded in agreement, then remarked, 
“T take it you'll be wearing some- 
thing more appropriate than a boiled 
shirt and dancing-pumps.” 


After an hour’s rest in bed I 
started back to the scene of the 
encounter. It was not quite light 
when I reached the entrance to 


| the forest, and I waited in the car 


until the grey dawn brightened 
sufficiently to enable me to switch 
off the head-lights. Then I drove 
to the glade, noting with satisfaction 
M2 
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that it was completely deserted, 
When I found the cedar-tree where 
I had seen the big bull go down, 
I stopped the car and climbed onto 
the roof for a better view. There 
was nothing to indicate the presence 
of a body in the long grass, and I 
made a careful approach on foot, 
beyond the tree to the edge of 
some light bush. Here I found a 
flattened area of grass where the 
buffalo had lain up after the initial 
shock of the bullet. The dark 
colour of the blood was encouraging 
and made me confident that he 
must by now be finished. The 
spoor showed that he had got to 
his feet some time before my 
arrival and had made his way 
slowly along a well-defined game- 
track that led into the almost 
impenetrable kelileshwa bush. 

I was convinced that he could 
not go far; in all probability he 
was lying dead a short distance 
along the track. The thought of 
that massive head being found by 
a native, or a ‘ bounty-hunter,’ was 
enough to overrule my better judg- 
ment. I made up my mind to go 
in after him. But I would first 
have to go back for Rusty; for 
the old dog would not fail to find 
the carcase, even if it took him a 
very long time. I would only ask 
him to lead me in easy stages along 
the scent until he found the trophy. 

The plan seemed absolutely water- 
tight until I explained it to Sheila. 
Then we had a few sharp words 
that concerned a husband who was - 
out of practice going after a wounded 
buffalo with a dog that had only one 
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sound leg! It was in an unhappy 
frame of mind that I finally returned 
with Rusty to the forest. Before 
we entered the dense kelileshwa I 
let the dog make his own investiga- 
tion of the place where the bull 
had gone down. First he carefully 
examined the blood-stained grass, 
then hobbled inch by inch along 
the track, nose to the ground, tail 
quivering with concentration. 

As we entered the kelileshwa the 
bushes parted, then closed like 
swing-doors behind us. We made 
our way deeper and deeper into 
the thicket; visibility was reduced 
to a few yards, and the undergrowth 
seriously interfered with the free 
handling of the rifle. 

After we had moved at a snail’s 
pace for more than half a mile 
Rusty suddenly froze in his tracks 
—nose pointing forward, bandaged 
paw raised from the ground. I 
watched the hackles rise on his 
neck to form a sharp ridge to the 
root of the tail, This was a warning 
signal from the old hunting-days 
that the quarry was within range 
of the gun. 

I stood motionless, straining eyes 
and ears for the slightest sign that 
would confirm Rusty’s action. I 
could scarcely see five yards ahead, 
for the sage-green leaves hemmed us 
in on all sides. Then the brooding 
silence was broken by the sharp 
crack of a dry branch. 

The sound came from somewhere 
about twenty yards to the left of 
the track which we had followed. 
I moved stealthily in that direction, 
ignoring Rusty, who for the first 
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time in his life broke training and 
refused to follow me. It was possible 
that after a year in idleness he had 
confused the pattern of the track, | 
or perhaps, realising his lame state, 

was content to leave the rest in 
my hands. 1 

It was the biggest mistake I ever , 
made. I had not taken three steps 
when my ears were pierced by a 
screaming bark, answered immedi- | 
ately by a thunderous bellow that | 
shook every leaf on the surrounding 
bushes. I saw the undergrowth 
ahead sway as a water-buck, terrified 
by the sudden noise, broke cover, 
almost knocking me down in a mad 
rush for safety. Over my shoulder | 
I had a momentary glimpse of | 
Rusty that sent a shudder of horror , 
right through me. He was standing, 
teeth bared, weaving about on his | 
useless legs, in a pitiful effort to 
intercept the towering monster that 
was coming straight at me from 
the kelileshwa, where he had been } 
awaiting my arrival. 

By the time I had spun round to 
attempt an almost impossible shot 
through one of the muddy eyes, 
Rusty had locked his teeth in the 
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animal’s muzzle. The buffalo, spray- . 


ing blood and froth from black | 
nostrils, swung his great head sky- | 
wards and hurled the dog in a wide 
curve over the bushes. The last 
thing to disappear before his body 


crashed out of sight was a white - 


blob of bandage waving defiantly. 


I am not ashamed to admit that | 


I ran from those murderous horns | 
as I have never run before in my 
life. I raced away in the certain 
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knowledge that this would be the 
end. I could no longer see my 
adversary; it was the terrifying 
noise as he smashed his way through 
every obstacle that told me that the 
gap between us was closing. 

With bursting lungs I staggered 
through the endless curtain of bushes 
into a small open space where a dead 
tree lay up-rooted. Blind terror 
robbed my legs ofstheir remaining 
strength as I flung myself over the 
trunk, gasping for breath. It was 
impossible to hold the carbine steady, 
and I supported the barrel on the 
rough bark in the hope of putting 
in one final shot before he got me. 

Sweat dripped off my elbows as 
I waited. I could hear the bushes 
being trampled as though my 
pursuer had momentarily lost the 
scent. Then the noises seemed to 
concentrate at a position just out- 
side the clearing. There was a 
series of powerful snorts, and the 
crash and crackle of dried branches. 
Then the tops of the bushes were 
shaken violently by the passage of 
the great body that loomed into 
view. 

I could see at once that something 


‘ was wrong with him, and for a wild 


moment I believed that the buffalo 


| was about to drop dead from his 


wound. He faced me, hindquarters 
drawn in protectively; then on an 
impulse he slashed round at each 


> flank with sweeping strokes of his 


enormous curved horns. I watched 
him move back with a snorting 
bellow to crash his rump at the 
nearest bush. 
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As I got the sights into line he 
spun broadside on and I stared in 
utter disbelief at an object which I 
recognised as Rusty, holding on by 
his teeth and swinging like a 
pendulum from the buffalo’s tail. 
The white blob of bandage trailed 
out—this time like a triumphant 
pennant. 

It was only after the buffalo had 
dropped dead from a shot that 
shattered his spine that Rusty, 
covered in dust and blood, released 
his grip. I watched, hardly daring 
to breathe, as he moved round the 
carcase—without a trace of a limp. 
Then, as if satisfied that the quarry 
would give no further trouble, he 
trotted slowly towards me, impeded 
only by the trailing bandage. 

He licked me frantically as I ran 
my hands over his body and down 
the legs. Beyond a gash on the 
chest he was, to all intents and 
purposes, sound again in wind and 
limb. 

Whether it was an adhesion that 
was torn free, or a bone joint that 
had sprung into place when his 
body hit the ground, I shall never 
know; it was enough for me that 
the old power was back again and 
I owed my life to it. 

The 57-inch head, with bosses 
18 inches in depth, was the finest 
specimen of perfectly matched horns 
ever to be taken in the Kenya 
highlands. I am convinced that 
the razor-blade was only a secondary 
link in the chain of events that led 
up to the final episode, but perhaps, 
like Sheila, you may disagree. 








BY A. C. R. DUVALL 


AT ten o'clock precisely, Major 
Francis ffyfe heaved himself up the 
two marble steps of the entrance 
to the Junior Services Club. Apart 
from a few short periods of illness 
and an occasional holiday, and for 
the month each summer when the 
Club was closed for cleaning (‘ the 
committee has no concern for mem- 
bers’), he had been doing this 
every day for thirty years. This, 
on the face of it, was just another 
day in the life of a Clubman. 

At his reception-desk, just inside 
the entrance hall, Jason, the hall 
porter, observed, as he had times 
without number before, the Major’s 
florid face, the bristling white mous- 
tache, the bulging eyes (‘blood 
pressure, mark my words,’ he had 
once remarked in an unguarded 
moment to a subordinate), and he 
also observed that the usual springy 
step was missing. This called for 
investigation, but first the morning 
ritual must be gone through. 

** Good morning, sir.” 

***Mornin’, Jason, any letters ? ” 

Jason went through the motions 
of looking through a pile of letters, 
well knowing, as did the Major, 
that the result would be negative. 
“Nothing today, sir. It is going 
to be a fine day, I should judge.” 
“Huh, maybe,” grunted the Major, 
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“ blasted awful day, as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“I am sorry» to hear that, sir,” 
sympathised Jason, advancing from 
his cubby-hole, the better to pursue 
this interesting line. 

“Yes, General Meeting today, 
didn’t yer know? And I’ve got 
blasted neuritis and can’t get up 
the blasted stairs.” \ 

This was indeed a calamity, as 
the hall porter well knew. For if 
there is one red-letter day in the 
life of a Clubman, it is that of the 
Annual General Meeting; this is 
the day when that incompetent 
bunch of old women, the committee, 
may be faced and told a thing or / 
two, when the grievances of a year 
may be aired, apart from those 
already dealt with by means of 
backed lunch bills and sharp notes 
to the secretary. 

Jason murmured suitably, and the 
Major stumped off into the hall to 
hang up his hat and look at the 
notices. 

Looking at notices was part of | 
the routine, and had to be done | 
three times a day, on arrival, on ( 
the way in to lunch and on the way | 
home at night. If this old Clubman 
saw a great many notices many 
times over, it is certain that he never 
missed a new one. 
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Today the Major stopped in front 
of the agenda for the General Meet- 
ing and studied it yet again: ‘to 
discuss detailed proposals for bring- 
ing in increased revenue,’ he read. 
This, far more than his inability 
to attend the meeting, was respon- 
sible for his gloom this morning, 
though he was not going to tell that 
to that old gasbag, Jason. 

He went into the smoking-room 
and continued with the routine; 
inspect the clock over the mantel- 
piece and compare it with his watch 
—this was a fruitful source of sharp 
notes to the Secretary (‘ you’d think 
it wouldn’t be too difficult to keep 
a blasted clock goin’, but, no, every- 
one’s too blasted casual nowadays ”) 
—pick up ‘ The Times’ and repair 
to his usual summer seat under the 
large windows overlooking St James’ 
—in winter it was a similarly aged 
but comfortable armchair near the 
fire. 

The old man lowered himself 
carefully into the chair and ruminated 
about the meeting. He knew as 
well as anyone that the only way 
left of raising money was to put 
up the subscriptions, and that would 
mean at least another fiver a year. 
He thought of his fifty years of mem- 
bership; how he had joined as a 
subaltern when a fellow could get 
a dashed good dinner for five shillings 
and a glass of vintage port for nine- 
pence; how he had retired when 
there was no hope of promotion, 
and had refused such civilian jobs 
as were offered because, as he 
occasionally admitted only to himself, 
he had been ‘ too blasted uppish.’ 
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So he had become a Clubman, 
taking the bus from his tiny bed- 
sitting-room in Kensington to the 
Club every morning and reluctantly 
returning after dinner (usually sand- 
wiches—dinner too expensive), living 
on a pension which would have been 
laughable as wages for a kitchen- 
maid. 

“ Fifteen guineas a year, I pay,” 
he mumbled to himself, “and the 
blasted fellers’ll put it up to twenty 
or more. It’s the last straw. Can’t 
afford it. Shall have to resign.” 

The fact that Club subscriptions 
are paid in advance, and that he would 
not have to take this momentous 
step for another five months, was 
small consolation, if he even thought 
of it; for by now he had worked 
himself up into a ferment of self- 
pity, puffing and blowing as he 
muttered to himself, and shaking 
the newspaper. 

To a visitor, this would have been 
a strange sight, but passing members 
merely wondered what had bitten 
poor old Purple Prawn this time, 
and commiserated in advance with 
the secretary, to whom, no doubt, 
another note would shortly be on 
its way, to be filed away, in company 
with hundreds of similar ones, in 
a large folder especially devoted to 
letters signed ‘ Francis ffyfe, Major.’ 
In fairness, it should be remarked 
that, unknown to himself, he was 
regarded with affection by the major- 
ity of members. Pompous old pest 
he might be on occasion, but he 
dearly loved his Club, and was 
always loud in its praise to strangers ; 
and, of course, as he often said, it 
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was up to the older members to 
keep the staff up to the mark. 

Gradually the storm abated ; for, 
however overwrought the Major 
might be, the routine must be fol- 
lowed : ‘ The Times ’ to be finished ; 
any new periodical to be collared 
before anyone else got hold of it 
and, like as not, took it up to his 
room; and, at noon precisely, a 
glass of stout to be ordered. This, 
with a similar glass at seven o’clock 
in the evening, was his day’s ration 
of alcohol, and, to one who had 
enjoyed his sherry, his wine, and his 
port, it was a bit of a comedown; 
but stout was cheaper than gin and 
lasted longer, and, to tell the truth, 
it was all he could afford. 

At about half-past twelve the Club 
began to fill up. Apart from the 
regular lunchers there were the 
‘ backwoodsmen,” the country mem- 
bers who tear themselves away from 
their farms for perhaps this one 
day in London during the year. 
One of them, a well-off but equally 
elderly past member of the Major’s 
old regiment, spied him in his chair. 
“* My dear Francis, thought you were 
dead.” 

“Blasted nigh am. Well, how 
are yer, John? Haveadrink?” He 
could always forgo his evening stout. 

“No, this is on me. Only come 
up once a year. Now then, you'll 
lunch with me, won’t you? and 
don’t let’s have any of your pig- 
headed nonsense about not liking the 
lunch and preferring sandwiches.” 

The Major, in no mood to argue 
after his exhausting morning, agreed, 
and indeed did so thankfully, for a 
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good lunch did not often come his 
way. 

They made their way to the dining- 
room, once, appropriately enough, 
the stables of one of those long-gone 
town mansions of the nobility, and 
now called, inappropriately, the 
coffee-room, coffee being actually 
served in the smoking-room. 

The effect of sherry with the 
potted shrimps, burgundy with the 
fillet steak, and vintage port with 
the stilton, was, in the first place, 
to produce a quite unaccustomed feel- 
ing of optimism in the Major, and, 
with the brandy which went with 
the coffee, he had so far forgotten 
his neuritis as to announce that he 
would attend the meeting—he had 
a few things to say to those committee 
fellows. 

So half-past three found them 
seated in the front row of chairs 
facing the committee table (‘ blasted 
feller mumbles so, so we'd better 
get in the front”) in the upstairs 
room, where such meetings are 
always held. The journey upstairs 
had taken some time, accompanied 
by much puffing and blowing, lean- 
ing on arms, ‘after you, sirs’ and 
* my blasted leg, sirs.’ 

The Annual General Meeting 
would follow the usual pattern: 
the balance-sheet would be passed 
without much comment, except for 
a question or two from those mem- 
bers who prided themselves on a 
knowledge of accountancy ; the main 
items of the agenda would be taken, 
followed by Any Other Business, 
which was what the Clubmen would 
be waiting for. 
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On this occasion, the Major felt 
that he would have to make a token 
protest against any raising of the 
subscription, but he was in the 
mood to let them have it good 
and strong when Any Other Business 
came round: there was that notice 
about telephone charges being raised, 
not that he ever used the blasted 
thing; the quality of food in the 
snack bar, and several other points 
not already dealt with by letter to 
the secretary. 

While the Major ruminated in 
muzzy anticipation, the chairman 
ground his way through the pre- 
liminary items and came to the 
main business—the fact that the 
Club was losing money. 

“... And so, gentlemen, your 
committee has reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that the town mem- 
bers’ subscriptions must be raised 
from fifteen to twenty guineas. Now, 
before we discuss this, there is one 
matter which is, I think, to some 
extent relevant; as you know, it 
is the custom in this Club that 
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members who have been with us 
for more than fifty-five years should 
automatically be elected honorary 
life members. It has been pointed 
out to us, however, that, in the 
majority of clubs of similar standing, 
this qualifying period is fifty years, 
and we feel that it would be equitable, 
and in the interests of some of our 
older members, to whom we are 
most grateful for their continued 
support, if we fell into line. Perhaps 
I should add that if any of those 
members should wish to continue 
their subscriptions, there would, of 
course, be no objection.” 

While the chairman was making 
this announcement, it might have 
been observed that he and the mem- 
bers of the committee were directing 
affectionate glances towards someone 
in the front row, but the recipient 
was unembarrassed: the secondary 
effect of the sherry, the burgundy, 
the vintage port and the brandy 
had now made itself felt, and Major 
Francis ffyfe was sound asleep and 


gently snoring. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. C. H. MIERS 


WE have had an excellent Foreign 
Tour. More than the usual run of 
luck has come our way in meeting 
Communist terrorists in Malaya. 
Riots in Singapore provided an 
interesting change from the jungle. 
We have helped the police, too, to 
hunt kidnappers, and the preventive 
men to catch smugglers. Terrorists. 
Rioters. Kidnappers. Smugglers. 
A satisfactory couple of years, and 
certainly no one in the battalion has 
been bored. 

I met Peter, the G.S.O. L., at some 
function. 

“ Anything interesting happen- 
ing?” I asked automatically, Ex- 
perience has taught me that staff 
officers often know something which 
a little prodding will disgorge. This 
time I struck oil. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Peter, 
“there is. Keep it under your hat 
for the moment, but the idea is that 
you take part of your battalion to 
Sandakan for a few weeks. Showing 
the flag.” 

I thought fora moment. ‘“‘ Come 
off it,” I said slowly, “where is 
Sandakan ? ” 

“ British North Borneo,” laughed 
Peter, “ and I couldn’t have told you 
myself a few weeks ago.” 

“When do we go?” 
“In about three weeks’ time, half 
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by destroyer and the rest by R.A.F, } 
You will go by air.” 
“When were British soldiers last 
there ?” 
“ That’s the point. They’ve never 
been there before in peace-time.” 

“ Splendid,” I said; “don’t change 
your mind and send someone else.” 

Two hours with a map and the | 
North Borneo Annual Report cured 
some of my ignorance. Sandakan 
was, I found, on the east coast of 
Borneo and a thousand miles from 
our base at Singapore. Until the | 
last war it had been the capital, but | 
American and Australian bombing 
raids had so destroyed it that the 
Government decided to move to 
Jesselton on the west coast. Sanda- | 
kan, now largely rebuilt, remains the 
principal commercial port. From 
the map the country looked highly 
interesting. Islands in glad profusion 
were sprinkled the whole way down 
the east coast, and the mainland was 
delightfully bereft of motorable roads 
or railways: clearly to get about one 
would have to do a lot of boating, | 
both in the sea and up river, and a 
lot of foot-slogging. 

In my search for more information 
I eventually ran to earth, in the | 
University in Singapore, a man 
who was writing a book on North 
Borneo. 
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“Going after the pirates?” he 
asked knowingly. 

“ Never heard of them,” I replied, 
“and they are certainly not the 
object of my exercise, but tell me 
about them anyway.” 

He was a history lecturer, an 
Australian, and obviously thoroughly 
enjoyed talking about pirates. First 
he showed me on the map how the 
boundary line running through the 
sea between British Borneo and the 
Philippine Islands had a great kink 
in it near Sandakan in favour of the 
Philippines, putting a large number 
of islands outside our jurisdiction. 
He explained that some of the islands 
were inhabited by Moro Sulus— 
tough Mohammedans whom not 
even the Japanese, during the Occu- 
pation, had been able to subjugate. 
In normal times the Sulus would 
grow their coconuts, tend their goats, 
and catch fish. But every now and 
again some latent demon would seize 
hold of them and they would set 
forth in their long wooden prahus 
and raid a neighbouring island, or, 
very occasionally, the coast of British 
Borneo itself. Their usual scheme 
was to land in the guise of peaceful 
travellers and, entering the one shop 
in the unsuspecting village, suddenly 
draw their parangs and daggers and 
hold up everyone in sight. The 
wretched shopkeeper would then 
watch the entire contents of his shop 
being removed to the prahu; and 
here the last semblance of the pictur- 
esque would disappear. For in place 
of the sails and paddles the pirates 
had used to bring the vessel in, there 
would now appear from its hiding- 
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place a great boom furnished with 
two or three of the latest and most 
powerful outboard motors. Lashing 
this contraption to the after end of 
the prahu the pirates would disappear 
with their loot at a good round speed. 
They were sometimes armed, too, 
with modern weapons, and there had 
been one or two particularly nauseat- 
ing murders. So much for the 
pirates. Now my friend went on to 
tell me about the country: how 
until the war it had been administered 
by the Chartered Company and was 
now a Crown Colony; that it was 
very sparsely populated, with whole 
tracts uninhabited ; that the indigen- 
ous population was charming and 
backward ; that the Chinese, as is 
usual in the Far East, provided most 
of the motive power, but, unlike the 
situation in some countries, in North 
Borneo they provided no problem. 

I went back to see Peter. 

“Any ideas on how to catch 
pirates ?” 

** You won’t,” he said (accurately, 
as it was to turn out), “but you want 
to keep a weather eye cocked.” 

I could see his point. The pirate 
raids had never exceeded one a year, 
and in any case our presence would 
be reported in all the islands within 
a short time of our arrival. Still, 
even such a slender chance of adding 
* pirates’ to our list of quarries lent 
added zest to what promised to be 
a very good party. 

Half the battalion embarked in Her 
Majesty’s ships Cheviot and Cavalier, 
which got us off to an excellent start. 
There is, as we all know, something 
about the Navy, but that something 
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is difficult to define—precise punc- 
tuality, high efficiency and a splendid 
sense of occasion, seem to be among 
the essential ingredients. 

““We sail at one P.M.,” Captain (D) 
said when we were planning the 
operation; “and if you get your 
soldiers to the gangway ten minutes 
before, that is time enough.” 

“ Are you sure?” I asked a little 
increduously, remembering how in 
the Army we always seem to arrive 
long before we need. 

* Quite sure,” said Captain (D) ; 
“to get them here any earlier would 
spoil their lunch.” 

So it was that our troops, with the 
Band and Drums at their head, 
marched down the quay to find a 
veritable galaxy of Naval and Army 
Brass to see them off. 

The two destroyers gleamed and 
shone in the bright sunlight, but to 
my unnautical eye they looked far 
from ready to move; sailors sitting 
quietly on the deck seemed wholly 
occupied in watching our arrival ; 
only a very thin wisp of smoke 
emerged from the funnels. Precisely 
at ten minutes to one the first soldier 
stepped on the gangway. I could 
now see no hope at all of getting the 
ships off to time, and took a sideways 
glance at the Admiral standing by 
my side. He still looked quite 
benign and apparently no more 
likely to ‘ take off’ than one of his 
ships. With any luck, I thought, he 
did not know the exact time they 
were supposed to leave. I stole a 
glance at my watch. Two minutes 
to one. The gangway was now up 
and on each of the destroyers the last 
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of the soldiers filed away to ‘ B’ Gun 
Turret. Then things began to 
happen. The ships suddenly ap- 
peared to be seized of acute convul- 
sions, shaking and shuddering in a 
teeth-rattling manner ; thin wisps of 
smoke momentarily became dense 
pillars; the water below us was 
churned into a great froth; the 
sailors on deck miraculously became 
very much alive and alert. 

“Come and see them off in my 
barge,” said the Admiral, “ but you 
will have to hurry.” We ran along 
the quay, jumped down into the 
barge, and immediately made off for 
a buoy a few hundred yards away. 
The destroyers, already out in the 
stream, were now turning and, gather- 
ing themselves together, passed us 
like thoroughbreds at a close finish— 
in perfect formation, white ensigns 
streaming taut, Captain (D) saluting 
from the bridge and, to fill my cup, 
the band playing, fortissimo, our 
regimental march. 

** Make a signal,” said the Admiral 
to his Flag Lieutenant. “ ‘ Well 
done!’” It was something, any- 
way, that the Navy also thought it 
was a grand show. 

No less stir was caused by the 
arrival at Sandakan, where, dead on 
time, the destroyers came tearing 
into the harbour to the delight of the 
crowds waiting to greet them. By 
now, too, the soldiers had found 
their sea-legs, and up on ‘B’ Gun 
Turret were no disgrace to their 
hosts. 

Their brief nautical training was, 
in fact, to stand us in good stead; 
for two days later we were aboard 
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the fleet of North Borneo Police 
launches for our first series of patrols, 
and if, as we steamed out of harbour, 
our jungle-green uniforms did not 
quite produce the authentic ring, the 
Royal Navy need have felt no shame 
for their careful imitators, so rigidly 
did we line the decks until far, far 
out of sight of all spectators. 

But before we left, there had been 


' much planning to do, and here I can 


introduce Dusty Miller, Police Super- 
intendent-in-charge of the East Coast 
Division, Canadian product of the 
Royal Military College, Kingston, 


| and about the most competent officer 


of any Service I have ever met. 
Dusty did everything, but you never 
heard him suggest he was overworked 
or see him look harassed. With his 
intimate knowledge of every island 
and river in the country it was he 
who largely planned our patrols, 
issued instructions to the native 
captains of the fast police launches, 
and attended to our hundred and one 
tequirements. Among other things 
he was an air pilot, a qualified wire- 
less operator, holder of a master 
mariner’s certificate, a small arms 
instructor, something of an expert on 
outboard motors (very desirable in 
North Borneo where so much ravel- 
ling is done by river craft) and a 
first-class bridge player. 

The day after our arrival I got him 
to come and tell the soldiers about 
the country and its people and not 
to forget the pirates. Dusty knew 
exactly how to talk to soldiers, and 
he held their rapt attention for full 
forty minutes. The idea was, he 
said, for us to show ourselves to as 
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many of the inhabitants as possible 
in the time available. To this end, 
patrols of an officer and ten men, 
with two or three native policemen 
in company, would set out in police 
launches for as far north as Balam- 
bangan (where, incidentally, relics of 
the first attempt at British settlement 
in the 1780’s were found by our 
patrols), to Tawan, 400 miles to the 
south, on the border of Indonesian 
Borneo. The patrols would dis- 
embark frequently, make their way 
through the villages and, striking 
across the jungle-covered country, 
rejoin their launches at a prearranged 
rendezvous. On these marches the 
troops would have to cross very deep 
and swift-flowing rivers, but they 
had already been taught how to make 
rafts from bamboo and how, with 
their rifles and equipment on board, 
to swim these rafts across the rivers. 

On the subject of pirates Dusty was 
eloquent. They were not very 
pleasant people, as witness the beastly 
murder at Lokapas two years before, 
when a wholly innocent shopkeeper 
and his wife had been killed with 
repeated blows from the pirates’ 
parangs. Three children, the eldest 
aged five, were left alone with the 
bodies of their dead parents. It was 
four days before the children were 
found, lying huddled together on a 
mat and almost unconscious for want 
of food. They owed their lives to the 
five-year-old, who had found water 
and managed to open a tin of sugar. 
Such a crime was not fortunately a 
frequent occurrence, though the pre- 
vious year a European forestry officer 
had been killed trying to thwart a 
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raid. Marauders, for the most part, 
said Dusty, were of a more innocent 
type and came over to steal cutch, 
a valuable mangrove plant used for 
tanning sails and leather. For this 
purpose the pirates came in large 
gangs, paddling themselves up to the 
cutch-beds during the night. It was 
one of the jobs of the police to patrol 
far up the rivers, right up into eerie 
twilight places where the trees join 
hands overhead and the _black- 
stemmed mangrove-trees with their 
spidery roots crowd down to the edge 
of the slimy mud-banks. Dusty had 
done a lot of this patrolling himself, 
he and one native policeman in a 
canoe, paddles in hand, Tommy- 
guns across their knees. 

“Tt becomes interesting,” said 
Dusty, “ when we do meet a gang of 
these fellows. We usually can sur- 
prise them and hold them up, but 
the next few hours, while I guard 
them and the policeman takes the 
canoe down for help, can become 
quite tense.” 

Compared with his, our patrols of 
a dozen men seemed like veritable 
armies as they steamed out of Sanda- 
kan just after dawn, the police 
launches, with a good turn of speed, 
adopting line ahead formation until 
well out of the harbour. 

Would the natives, we wondered, 
be friendly; or frightened; or 
resentful of their peace being shat- 
tered by the advent of the British 
Army which they had never seen 
before. 

Patrol P.4 was making south for 
Semporna, and the first day steamed 
past a number of small islands—all 
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nearly identical, and each looking 
like a Travel Agency’s advertisement, 
or the background of a Gauguin 
painting—the deep-blue water of the 
lagoon, the coral reef, the strip of 
pure white sand and the plantation 
of tall coconut-trees, the last being 
the raison d’étre of the little cluster of 
attap houses sheltering no more than 
one rather large family. The launches 
excited no comment from the in- 
habitants ; for they were a common 
occurrence and too far out to sea for 
the islanders to be able to see their 
unusual load of passengers. 

The troops, to whom in some in- 
explicable manner language is never 
a barrier, made firm friends with the 
Dusan policemen and the ship’s crew. 
Bursts of laughter and wide grins 
from both sides showed how things 
were going, but it would have broken 
the spell to try to find out what it 
was about. 

The first port of call was Tambisan, 
a larger island than most, with a 
number of little settlements dotted 
round the fifteen miles of its circum- 
ference. Patrol P.4 reached the 
island the following morning and 
dropped anchor just outside the 
lagoon. As it happened, a sampan 
with a couple of fishermen in it was 
passing near the launch at the time 
and was hailed by one of the native 
policemen on board. A brief ex- 
change took place and with sudden 
interest the heads of both fishermen 
shot round to stare at the soldiers— 
mouths agape, eyes wide open in 
wonder at so many white men all 
together in one launch. Then, as if 
caught in some act of rudeness, they 
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hastily pulled themselves together, 
took fresh hold of their trailing 
paddles, and started off at a fast pace 
for the shore. Were they afraid or 
shy ? resentful or welcoming? The 
young officer in charge of the patrol 
could hardly tell, but thought it 
better to allow the emissaries to break 
the news to the little village before 
he started putting the soldiers ashore 
in what would have to be several 
journeys of the ship’s dinghy. In 
fact, he could not see what was going 
on in the village, for it was partly 
hidden by the low spur of sand- 
dune. He was therefore wholly 
unprepared, half an hour later and 
when the men had just finished 
their breakfast, for the sight which 
was to greet him. 

Round the corner, like something 
out of a Conrad novel, came a great 
wooden prahu manned, it seemed, 
by every able-bodied man in the 
village, bent on showing the full paces 
of their craft. Over the bar of the 
lagoon it shot, and, making light of 
the choppy sea, made straight for the 
launch. For one wild imaginative 
moment the young patrol commander 
had visions of men with black eye- 
patches and cutlasses leaping from 
the prahu as it came alongside the 
launch; but any such ideas were 
quickly dispelled by the policemen, 
who were now jigging with joy at such 
a splendid display of showmanship 
on the part of their countrymen. 
The intention was obvious, and the 
patrol commander ordered his men 
into the prahu to be taken ashore, 
though, his evil suspicions not en- 
tirely removed, he prudently left one 
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man, a Bren-gunner, in the launch to 
cover the prahu on its journey to the 
shore. 

An impressive reception committee 
met the craft as soon as it grounded 
on the white sand. First the head- 
man, a delightful old patriarch decked 
out in brightly coloured sarong, and 
followed closely by a large number 
of small children. The remainder of 
the inhabitants, arms folded, watched 
from a little way off. Patriarch and 
patrol commander shook hands and 
sat down together to smoke a cigar- 
ette. Villagers and soldiers moved 
towards each other, friendly grins 
from both sides; gifts of cigarettes to 
the natives, coconuts for the troops, 
which the villagers cut open for them 
in such a way that all the deliciously 
cool milk was saved for drinking. 
Then came the village maidens, all 
three of them, giggling and blushing 
through their dark skins, but manag- 
ing to carry with great dignity the 
trays of lovely shells and coral which 
were the special gift for the soldiers, 
and now, no doubt, adorn many 
a chimney-piece in the Rhondda 
Valley. 

But time was moving on. Fifteen 
miles round an island is a long way, 
and the patrol commander wanted to 
cover most of it by nightfall. As 
best he could he explained the posi- 
tion to the headman. He had, he 
indicated, to get on the move again, 
and falling in his men he thanked 
everyone and marched off at a smart 
pace. 

Now, if you are showing the flag 
anywhere and particularly to natives 
on a remote corner of a remote island, 








you try to arrive with a certain 
amount of pomp and ceremony, im- 
pressing your spectators with your 
military bearing and_ efficiency. 
Patrol P.4 was therefore somewhat 
taken aback to find that, so far from 
leaving their hosts behind while they 
marched round the island, the entire 
village—men, women and children— 
were quite determined to accompany 
them the whole of the way. So, 
hemmed in on all sides by a cheer- 
ful crowd in holiday mood and 
with children skipping on ahead 
to warn other inhabitants of their 
arrival, the patrol. set out on its 
peregrination. After each settlement 
the accompanying crowd grew until 
the patrol commander, feeling like 
the Pied Piper, called a ten-minute 
halt. The troops, as is our custom 
when halting on the march, slipped 
off their packs, loosened their equip- 
ment and sat down to rest. The 
natives took in the situation in a 
flash—clearly the poor soldiers were 
tired, perhaps the heat and all that 
coconut was too much for them; 
they must be helped. So when the 
patrol commander fell in to continue 
his march he found young natives 
seizing hold of every soldier’s pack 
and insisting on carrying them on 
their heads. And so the curious 
patrol completed the circuit and 
returned at last to its starting-point. 

Little has yet come out officially 
about the activities of that evening, 
but it is known that a large quantity 
of beer came ashore from the launch, 
far more than the most thirsty patrol 
could have managed by itself in one 
evening, and that some time during 
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the evening the patrol commander 


sent his routine report: ‘ Natives 


very, very friendly.’ 


The experience of Patrol P.4 was 


being repeated all up and down the 
coast; everywhere the troops were 
being received like visiting poten- 
tates ; each night reports came in of 
fun, laughter and kindness on those 
sun-drenched white beaches and in 
the shady coconut plantations. 


Soldiers, and in my possibly | 


biased opinion, particularly Welsh 
soldiers, rise to any occasion, and 
during these patrols they pulled out 
their very best; impeccable turn- 
out, excellent behaviour and lively 
awareness of their responsibilities 
as representatives of their country. 
They were superb—and perhaps I 
might have been forgiven for wonder- 
ing sometimes how long it would 
last! But they kept it up to the end, 
even in the face of the tremendous 
hospitality they also received from 
Europeans and Chinese in the bigger 


centres. Every night of the week | 


private parties were given for the 
soldiers—launch picnics, lunches, a 
dozen even asked to a cocktail-party. 
Now cocktail-parties do not often 
come the way of my soldiers, and 
with interest I accepted an invitation 
to attend one to which twenty men 
had been asked. From a quick 
glance, after I came into the room, I 
judged that they were doing well— 
standing about in little groups, pick- 
ing with unwonted gentility at the 
‘small eats’ and chatting away to 
other guests. I moved up behind a 
couple of soldiers. They were com- 


paring notes. 
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“ Bit of all right, mate, ain’t it?” 
said one. 

“Yes, indeed,” nodded the other 
approvingly, as he took another 
cocktail off a passing tray, “ but if 
I'd known there was so much stand- 
ing about to do, I'd have had a bit 
of a sit-down like before I ever 
came.” Which, it seemed to me, 
was very fair comment on cocktail- 
parties in general. 

The Operation finished on a high 
note. There was the children’s party, 
to which many hundreds of Asian 
children came, climbing over our 
scout cars, sliding down the tent 
roofs and generally having the time 
of their lives ; there was the day when 
the ladies of Sandakan came in force 
to make curry lunch for the troops. 
They, to show their gratitude, then 
sang, for fully an hour, the loveliest 
Welsh songs and melodies, the music 
rising to the tops of the palm-trees 
and seeming gently to fall away to 
the sea below. Finally, the little 
Auster aeroplane, which had been 
brought over to Borneo in the 
capacious belly of a Bristol freighter 
aircraft, not only kept contact with 
our patrols but sent our stock to 
the top by flying over late one 
night and illuminating the whole 
of Sandakan harbour with dozens 
of flares. 

But we had not yet seen a pirate. 

“Come down to the jail for a 
moment,” said Dusty with a twinkle 
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when I mentioned our one dis- 
appointment. 

We climbed into the jeep and 
rattled down to a building which 
looked more like an ordinary barrack 
block than a jail. Outside, a score of 
prisoners were working on the road. 
There was something obviously rather 
special about these fine-looking men, 
which their prison garb failed to 
conceal: there was nothing shame- 
faced about them, nor for that 
matter anything sullen or resentful. 
On seeing us the leader grunted and 
raised a hand to his turban. Dusty 
cheerily returned the salute. 

** Not quite pirates,” he said to me, 
“but a gang we picked up recently 
stealing cutch. And there,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a fine-looking 
craft anchored well out in the har- 
bour, “ is their boat.” 

** How long are they in for?” I 
asked. 

“ Three months only,” said Dusty, 
‘they are not a bad lot.” 

We strolled back to our jeep 
through a line of smiling faces—even 
the prisoners in North Borneo, it 
seems, are happy and cheerful. 


I met Peter at a cocktail-party a 
few days after our return. 

“ Anything more I can do for 
you ?” he asked with a laugh. 

“Yes, please,” I replied, “ send 
us straight back to North Borneo for 
the rest of our tour.” 
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THE Debate on the Report of the 
Tribunal which inquired into the 
alleged leakage of information about 
the rise in the Bank Rate ended in a 
sorry display of hooliganism and 
brought little satisfaction to any of 
the parties concerned. The Govern- 
ment, which had reluctantly con- 
ceded two days for a subject which 
clearly required only one, attempted 
to turn the occasion into a vote of 
censure on the Opposition, and par- 
ticularly on Mr Harold Wilson. 
They emphasised with vehemence 
the evil of the new habit of using 
the shelter of parliamentary privilege 
to bring charges against people who 
in the circumstances could not defend 
themselves in a Court of Law; but 
they failed to extract a word of 
regret or apology from the chief 
culprit, who continued to claim com- 
plete justification for everything he 
had said. 

Mr Wilson made, and got away 
with, a number of statements which 
were demonstrably untrue. For 
example, he said that out of eleven 
thousand public companies, only 
four sold in advance on any con- 
siderable scale, these being closely 
associated with one or other of two 
Bank of England Directors. This 
statement was quite inaccurate and 
should have been challenged at once. 
Among the sellers were several other 
companies, including the Swiss Bank 
Corporation, whose sales of Govern- 
ment stock amounted to more than 
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a million, and the Union Discount 
Company, which sold four million, 
(Both transactions are surely covered 
by any interpretation of the word | 
‘considerable.”) Mr Wilson also / 
asserted that he had never said there 
was a leakage, when he had said and | 
written little else; and while he | 
accepted (with obvious reluctance) 
the verdict of the Tribunal, most of | 
his speech was an attempt to contra- | 
dict it. 

The Government, in fact, had a | 
promising opportunity, which it failed | 
to grasp firmly. The Tribunal had 
exonerated all the men whose names 
had been bandied about with the 
suggestion that they had used infor- 
mation, given to them in strict con- 
fidence, to the advantage of them- 
selves or of their businesses. In ? 
fact, the Tribunal had found not a | 
shred of real evidence to support the 
suggestion — little more than the } 
tittle-tattle of cocktail-parties. The | 
Tribunal also endorsed that earlier 
verdict of the Lord Chancellor 
which had so annoyed the Opposi- | 
tion. In the face of these facts, all 
that even the Socialists could say 
was that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should not have briefed 
the Press and other people before- | 
hand about the general financial 
policy of the Government and that 
Directors of the Bank of England } 
should not be men in close associa- 
tion with that wicked place, the City | 
of London. These points, even if 
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they were valid, would be a very 
meagre return for all the expenditure 
of effort and money entailed on the 
nation, as well as on individuals and 
businesses whose integrity had been 
impugned and whose reputations had 
to be defended. Actually neither of 
the two points was valid. Today it 
is normal practice for a Government, 
before launching a new policy, to 
explain it in advance to the Press or 
to anyone else whose correct under- 
standing of the policy seems to be 
important. The Socialist Govern- 
ment between 1945 and 1950 fol- 
lowed this course ; and so until now 
has the Conservative Government, 
without a protest from anybody. 
The Opposition made a silly fuss 
because Mr Oliver Poole was in- 


| Cluded among those briefed, but 


surely it is as legitimate for a Con- 
servative Chancellor to talk to the 
head of the Party Organisation as it 
is for a Labour Chancellor to talk to 
the leaders of the T.U.C. Nothing 
was said in the briefing about the 
Bank Rate and the whole point was 
really irrelevant to the inquiry. 
Equally irrelevant is the other point. 
The Socialists, in their ingrained 
dislike of the City, would have every 
Director of the Bank of England a 
dedicated man, with no interests 
apart from the Bank. They ignore 
the obvious truth that the governing 
body needs men who are in close 
daily touch with the persons and 
problems of finance. Civil Servants 
are not and cannot be such men ; the 
heads of famous houses like Lazard 
Brothers are; and nothing more 
foolish and disastrous could be 
attempted than the elimination of 
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the distinguished part-time Directors 
and the transference of the financial 
centre of the country from the City 
to Whitehall. 

All this could have been a field- 
day for the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment ; and it is difficult not to specu- 
late upon what someone like the first 
Lord Birkenhead would have made 
of the brief. Mr Butler was a little 
too schoolmasterly, Mr Heathcoat- 
Amory was too nice, Mr Thorney- 
croft was not in his best form, and 
Sir Lionel Heald showed himself a 
master of anticlimax. In fact, a 
detached observer might reasonably 
have concluded that if hardly any of 
the Opposition speakers had read 
the findings of the Tribunal, hardly 
any of the Government speakers had 
been listening to the Debate. The 
most effective of them was the Post- 
master General, Mr Maudling, who 
unfortunately has had little experi- 
ence of winding up a controversial 
Debate in a full House. His remarks 
infuriated the Socialists, who did 
their best to shout him down ; where- 
upon Mr Maudling made the mis- 
take of trying to outshout them. 
The correct tactics in the circum- 
stances are for the speaker to remain 
silent until the uproar has subsided, 
as in time it will subside, and then, 
before it breaks out afresh, to work 
in another sentence. The process 
is slow but relatively sure. 

Nevertheless, the Opposition have 
little reason to be proud of their 
performance, particularly as in their 
exasperation they ended by challeng- © 
ing a Division on the Report itself, 
which previously they had said they 
accepted and welcomed. Inevitably 
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they got the trouncing they deserved ; 


and so ended a thoroughly unedifying 
episode. 


The result of the Rochdale by- 
election was not the unqualified 
encouragement to the Socialists 
which naturally they are trying to 
represent it as being. They have 
won a seat, but only by a minority of 
the votes cast, and even allowing for 
the register being out of date, they 
can hardly derive much satisfaction 
from a fall of more than 4000 in 
their figure and a decline of nearly 
4 per cent in their share of the votes 
cast. So, while they can reasonably 
claim that Rochdale has lost any 
faith it may have had in the Con- 
servatives, they can hardly suggest 
that the election shows a swing of 
opinion over to the Socialists. Once 
again the tertius gaudens is the Liberal 
Party, which still has not won a seat, 
but got second place and improved by 
more than 7000 votes on its poll in 
1950, when last it ran a candidate 
for the seat. 

The Conservatives need to do some 
hard thinking. Unless there is a 
dramatic change in the situation, it 
is fairly clear that the Liberals intend 
to run many more candidates at the 
next Election and that the result 
may well be a loss (on a divided anti- 
Socialist vote) of forty or fifty seats 
now held by Conservatives. To 
avoid or at any rate to modify this 
disaster, the Conservatives might 
take one of two courses. The first is 
to have an electoral understanding 
with the Liberals, handing over to 
them a number of seats now held by 
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Conservatives or possibly to be won 
from the Socialists, on condition that 
in a rather larger number of doubtful 
seats the Liberals refrain from put- | 
ting up candidates. This is an | 
improbable solution. The British 
people do not like electoral pacts, and 
even if they did, neither the Govern- 
ment nor certainly in their present 
mood the Liberals would accept the 
idea. Mr Grimond has already told | 
his followers that he is ‘ not going 
to ride on the Tory tiger.’ 

The alternative, of which the | 
prospects are better, is the introduc- | 
tion of the alternative vote. With { 
this an elector would give his first | 
vote to his own Party and his second 
to the less unacceptable of his 
opponents. If the number one votes 
failed to give any candidate a clear | 
majority, the third candidate is | 
eliminated and the number two votes 
are credited to the survivors. The 
solution would virtually end the 
return of a man on a minority of the 
votes cast. It would not have saved | 
Rochdale for the Conservatives ; 
but it might save a number of seats 
like Rochdale from the Socialists. 
Obviously those who pin their hopes 
on the gradual extinction of the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party will 
sternly refuse to have any truck with 
a system likely to resuscitate it ; but, 
apart from any electoral advantage 
or disadvantage the alternative vote 
might bring to the two larger Parties, 
it would ensure a more democratic 
result. 

Apart from the rebuff of Rochdale, 
the Conservative Party did not do 
badly during the absence of its 
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Leader on his Commonwealth Tour. 
To describe it as flourishing under 
the ‘ best Prime Minister we haven’t 
had’ is to go too far; but while Mr 
Macmillan was wooing the Antipodes, 
the pound sterling held its own 
gallantly and Mr Macleod managed 
the debate on Wage Claims with 
considerable adroitness. The Suez 
rebels are trickling back and the 
Party presents a fairly solid front in 
the House. But most people recog- 
nise that if this solidarity will keep 
the Government on top during this 
parliament, it is not enough to win 
an Election. 


Mr Diefenbaker has decided to 
have his election without waiting for 
a major defeat in the Canadian House 
of Commons. He has thus ended an 
extraordinary situation, in which the 
Government repeatedly challenged 
the Opposition to divide against it, 
while the Liberals and the C.C.F. 
for long showed an almost unshak- 
able determination not to be drawn. 
During the last six months of 1957 
the general view was that in a fresh 
election the Conservatives would in- 
crease their strength. At the previous 
election most people thought Mr 
Diefenbaker was leading a forlorn 
hope, that he would win a few seats, 
but could not possibly obtain a 
majority. Everybody now knows that 
the hope was by no means forlorn, 
and the expectation is that the 
French Canadians, who have a par- 
ticularly strong desire to be on the 
winning side, this time will give a 
lot more support to the Conservatives. 

On the other hand, ominous signs 
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of a recession are trickling across the 
borders from the States. The boom 
is over, and the economy of Canada 
has become so closely integrated 
with that of her larger neighbour as 
to rise or fall with it. No one can 
fairly blame the Conservatives if a 
recession, which is now a fact in 
the United States, afflicts Canada 
too, if unemployment rises and pros- 
perity diminishes. The movement 
began when the Liberals were in 
office, and Mr Diefenbaker has 
repeatedly and earnestly warned 
Canadians of the danger of being too 
closely and exclusively implicated in 
the economic vicissitudes of the 
States. But when anything goes 
wrong, the Government of the day, 
and not its predecessor, gets the 
blame; and if before polling day 
conditions in Canada appreciably 
worsen, Mr Diefenbaker’s chances of 
victory may be lessened. 

Whatever the outcome may be, he 
was Clearly right to ask for an election. 
As head of a minority Government 
he would be in a hopeless position, 
unable to bring forward a complete 
policy of his own and at the mercy 
of the Opposition, which could 
throw him out when the occasion 
suited them, not when it suited him. 
If times are going to be hard, the 
Conservatives will be much happier 
out of office than in it under a sus- 
pended sentence of eviction. If 
they do not get their working majority 
this time, they stand a good chance of 
getting it the time after. 


The resignation of Mr Garfield 
Todd, as the result of an adverse 
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vote at a special Party Congress, is 
the most serious blow the Central 
African Federation has sustained in 
its short life. Mr Todd is a liberal- 
minded man, who has been described 
as the only European in Rhodesian 
politics in whom the African feels any 
confidence. With his departure from 
the Premiership African suspicion 
that ‘ partnership’ is a meaningless 
phrase will be greatly strengthened. 
The opposition to Federation will 
be reinforced; as will also be the 
resistance to any change in 1960 
when the structure of Federation will 
be reviewed, unless the change is in 
the direction of undoing the work of 
1952. At a distance it is a little 
difficult to discover any one particular 
question on which Mr Todd’s party 
was divided against him. He was 
said to have ignored his backbenchers 
and disregarded his Ministers, to 
have tried to be a one-man Govern- 
ment, to have sided with the Colonial 
Office against the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to have stirred up the 
Africans to expect more than they 
could be given. All this amounts to 
a general indictment of Mr Todd’s 
leadership rather than to a criticism 
of any specific action. For some time 
his liberal sentiments have disquieted 
the less liberal of his supporters, 
many of whom, it must be remem- 
bered, have migrated from the Union 
of South Africa, where sterner views 
are taken on the place of the African 
in society. Actually Mr Todd does 
not seem to have done anything very 
alarming. His predecessor, Lord 
Malvern, did a good deal more, but, 
being a very clever politician, he could 
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steal a horse where Mr Todd may ° 
not look over the stable wall. But 
in politics what a man says is at least 
as important as what he does. Lord 
Malvern had such a name for indis- 
cretions that people did not always 
realise how calculated they were. If 
they liked what he said, they con- 
tinued to support him; and if they 
did not like it, they merely remarked 
affectionately that it was ‘ only old 
Huggie dropping another brick. 
Meanwhile ‘ old Huggie’ was edging 
them, serenely unconscious of what 
was happening, slowly and steadily 
in a liberal direction. 

The gravest results may be seen in 
1960, when Sir Roy Welensky is 
known to be intending to press for 
‘dominion status,’ which the more 
articulate Africans are certain to 
oppose. The ball will be back at 
Westminster, where by present in- 
dications a Socialist Government may 
be in office. They are most unlikely to 
accede to Sir Roy’s request and prob- 
ably will be right to refuse any major 
advance in self-government until 
African opinion, so far as it can be 
ascertained, is less hostile. Much will 
depend on how the negotiation is 
handled by Whitehall and by Salis- 
bury. A refusal by the former could 
be phrased in terms which would 
exasperate the white settlers, with 
consequences no one would regard 
with equanimity. 

On the immediate issue, the choice 
of Sir Edgar Whitehead, and not of 
Sir Patrick Fletcher or one of the 
rebel Ministers, to succeed Mr Todd, 
gave fairly general satisfaction, if 
only as an attempt to avoid an open 
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schism in the United Federal Party. 
Sir Edgar, who has been out of 
Rhodesian politics for some years and 
obviously took no part in the recent 
quarrel, was at one time rated as a 
rival to Sir Roy Welensky for the 
Federal leadership. 


The nuptials of Egypt and Syria 
were hardly even a mariage de 
convenance. For prestige and prop- 
aganda they have had a certain value ; 
but the economic and military 
strength of the high contracting 
parties has not conspicuously in- 
creased. If you multiply very little 
by two, the answer is still not very 
much; and the comradeship of 
Egypt-Syria, even when it is upheld 
by the supporting arms of Soviet 
Russia, recalls the old plight of 
two drunk men seeing each other 
home. 

Nevertheless, the United Arab 
Republic is certainly another feather 
in Colonel Nasser’s cap, besides being 
a practical manifestation of his en- 
thusiasm for the pan-Arab cause. 
Israel, against whom the threat is 
obvious, received the news with 
complete calm. After all, she knows 
quite well that if she finds herself 
in trouble again with the Arabs, 
Union or no Union, she will have 
a Syrian army on her northern 
border and an Egyptian army on 
her southern border; and she is 
not particularly afraid of either. 
Why should she be? There is no 
teal change in the situation. Both 
Egypt and Syria will be, as for 
some time they have been, externally 
nationalist and internally Radical, by 
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profession the enemy of Israel and 
the friend of other Arab States, 
especially of those seeking ‘ libera- 
tion’ from Western ‘ colonialism.’ 
And in the global antagonism of the 
West and Russia, Egypt-Syria will 
be, by profession again, a neutral, 
but a neutral with some bias towards 
the country ready to supply more 
weapons of war at a cheaper rate. 

It has been said that marriages and 
misfortunes seldom come singly, and 
within a matter of days after the 
Union of Egypt and Syria had been 
proclaimed, Iraq too led a blushing 
bride to the altar. The wooing had 
taken much longer; in fact, it started 
six years ago and its course was not 
always smooth. Yet in some ways 
this alliance is more natural than its 
rival. Iraq-Jordan at least have a 
common frontier, and their Kings 
are both of the Hashemite dynasty, 
great-grandsons of old King Hussein, 
who was helped into an empire by 
T. E. Lawrence and thrown out of it 
by Ibn Saud. Cousins are not neces- 
sarily friends, but these two seem to 
get on well enough together. At any 
rate they have decided that what two 
Presidents can do, two Kings can do 
as well. 

Jordan is a poor and precarious 
country, and, since the disappearance 
of Glubb Pasha and the British 
subsidy, has been very much alone 
in an unfriendly world. The military 
strength of Iraq may not be very 
impressive, but at least she has oil 
and the revenues it brings ; and to a 
country without oil or industry or 
natural resources of any kind, with 
little in fact but a tough fighting 
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population, the alliance has obvious 
advantages. 

As for their neighbour, Saudi- 
Arabia, aloofness seems to be the 
present policy. Being by far the 
richest country, the accession of 
Saudi-Arabia to either side might be 
decisive. But what would she gain 
by accession? She has no love for 
Colonel Nasser and a slight contempt 
for Syria; while in the other camp 
there are too many Hashemites for 
the comfort of an old dynastic foe. 
Of course, if the improbable, wish- 
fully predicted by Egypt, should 
happen, and the Iraq-Jordan alliance 
should end by pooling its fortunes 
with those of Egypt-Syria to form a 
really large Arab State, the situation 
would be rather different, and King 
Ibn Saud might ask himself if he 
could afford to stand outside and 
alone. 


The bombing by the French Air 
Force of the Tunisian village of 
Sakiet, on a market-day when the 
streets were crowded with civilians, 
was a tragic and deplorable business. 
The restiveness of the French mili- 
tary authorities at the continual help 
flowing across the border from 
Tunisia to the Algerian rebels is 
easily understood, but whatever may 
be the right remedy for this state of 
affairs, it is not to drop bombs on 
Tunisian villages and kill a lot of 
innocent people, including women 
and children. Although there is 
evidence that the order was given 
without the knowledge of the French 
Government, and by authorities on 
the spot whose competence to make 
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decisions of this kind will no doubt 
be strictly limited in future, the 
act has been endorsed by the 
French Assembly, and anyhow the 
distinction will not allay the fury 
of Arab nationalists throughout the 
Middle East. Nor will it appreci- 
ably diminish the strength of their 
propaganda. 

For the French, Algeria has become 
a running sore, far worse than ever 
Mau Mau or Malaya was to us, 
Apart from the estrangement of the 
Arabs and the resulting comfort to 
Colonel Nasser, the strain on the 
French economy cannot be borne 
indefinitely. Already troops which 
should be in Europe are in North 
Africa, to the manifest jeopardy of 
N.A.T.O. If the fighting goes on, 
the calls on the French Army will be 
greater, not less; and at the same 
time the Americans, who are ready 
to support the French forces in 
Europe, are most reluctant to send 
help which may be used in Algeria. 
The French Government therefore 
is in a dilemma. To abandon 
Algeria would be a far worse blow 
than was the abandonment of Indo- 
China. Algeria is nearer and con- 
tains a large population of French 
settlers, who would feel not unnatur- 
ally that they had been thrown to 
the wolves of Arab nationalism. The 
analogy with us is not Ghana, but 
Kenya or the Central African Federa- 
tion. Abandonment would be a 
betrayal as well as an admission of 
political bankruptcy. 

A relatively minor point which 
of President Bourguiba to expel all 
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French ‘troops from Tunisia and to 
deny further use of the naval port 
at Bizerta. There N.A.T.O. is con- 
cerned, as well as the French Repub- 
lic. But while President Bourguiba 
may be able to make life exceedingly 
unpleasant for the French garrisons, 
he can hardly hope to capture 
Bizerta against opposition by the 
French Navy and Air Force. What is 
| certain is that his policy of co-opera- 
tion with the West is now in ruins 
and that, if he tried to resuscitate 
it, he would be out of office in 
a week, 


Probably Jowett is best remem- 
bered today through a famous quat- 
rain, several versions of which have 
appeared from time to time : 

* First come I, my name is Jowett, 

There’s no knowledge but I know it, 


I am Master of this college. 
What I don’t know isn’t knowledge.’ 


The portrait this suggests of a 
self-satisfied omniscient Don is very 
far from the whole truth, as Sir 
Geoffrey Faber shows in his Life of 
the second founder of Balliol.? 
Jowett was not always very pleased 
with himself and what he was doing. 
Nor was he a first-class scholar, 
lacking, as he did, the precision 
essential to scholarship. His best 
known work was his translation of 
Plato, and this was by no means in- 
vulnerable to criticism. 

But he was a great Victorian. 
Within the narrow confines of a single 
Oxford college, he established a veri- 
table nursery for men who would 
be prominent in Church and State, 


or in the life and literature of a 
coming day. Even now there are 
two opinions about the function of 
a University, one school of thought 
holding that its first duty is to further 
learning by research, the other that 
it is for the education of the young. 
Jowett never swerved from his con- 
viction that men, not pure learning, 
was the University’s first business. 
On his fifty-ninth birthday he wrote 
down a resolution ‘To arrange my 
life in the best possible way, that I 
may be able to arrange other people’s.’ 
His aim, Sir Geoffrey truly says, 
was to establish a ‘ dedicated elite’ ; 
and to this he gave all that was in 
him, first as tutor and afterwards, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, 
as Master of his college. 

People accused him of snobbery, 
of ignoring the humble and cultivat- 
ing only the great. The charge was 
unfair. Jowett collected talent of a 
certain kind ; he might find it in the 
scion of a great house or in some 
penniless youth, who could only 
have come to Balliol through the 
help of a scholarship; in George 
Nathaniel Curzon or in Matthew 
Knight, the son of Jowett’s servant. 
Men so different as Milner, Grey of 
Fallodon, Cosmo Gordon Lang and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne came 
under the spell. They had a quality 
for which he was looking, and into 
his collecting-box they went, to their 
own great advantage and to the 
future profit of the country. If to 
discriminate is to be snobbish, Jowett 
was a snob; but his was a discrim- 
ination in talent, not in birth or in 
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rank, something which no one would 
have recommended more warmly 
than Jowett’s master, Plato. 

Since Jowett’s greatness lay so 
much less in anything that he did, 
than in his influence over the young 
men in his charge, it is the harder to 
convey today, sixty-five years after his 
death. Sir Geoffrey Faber, it must 
be said, hardly conveys it, by far the 
larger part of a very long book being 
taken up with Jowett’s unhappy 
implication in the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of his time, particularly 
‘Essays and Reviews’ and the 
Colenso quarrel: in his relations 
with eminent men of the Oxford 
movement like Dr Pusey; in his 


long struggle to consolidate his posi-’ | 
tion in the Balliol Common Room; 
and in his platonic friendships with 
two women, Margaret Elliot and” 
Florence Nightingale. For these the 
evidence exists and is accessible ; of 
that other and more important side” 
of Jowett, the side prominent in 
quiet dinners at the Master’s Lodge” 
ing, in the reading parties at Askrigg, 
in innumerable walks and talks,) 
little has survived. Fragments may’ 
be found in the lives and recorded | 
memories of his old pupils ; but the” 
witnesses are mostly dead and, when 
alive, were too often silent, assuming 
perhaps that their tribute could be 
taken for granted. 
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animals roamed the plain on which the city of 
Nairobi now stands, and a multitude of birds 


screeched in the reeds where the Nairobi river 

spread itself out into a vast green swamp. 
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ground. They called it Nairobi—*“ The place of 

the cold water ”. Nairobi began its life in 1899 
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natural environment. 
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